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Ming Green—not the green that counterfeits 
jade, beautiful as it is, but a sentient shade 
that images for you the eternal miracle of the 
springtide—is one of the new colors in which 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are available. 

But what colors would you use as a setting 
for Ming Green? For St. Porchaire Brown, 
Royal Copenhagen Blue, T’ang Red, Ivoire 
de Medici. Orchid of Vincennes, Ionian Black, 
Meissen White, Clair de Lune Blue or Rose du 
Barry? 

These questions are answered for you by 
master colorists in the book “Color and Style 
in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration”. In 
this book plumbing fixtures in all the new 
“Standai'd” colors are pictured in bathrooms 
of original and advanced design. Colors for the 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. P 1 
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What colors would you use with 
plumbing fixtures of Ming Green 


walls, ceiling, floor, floor covering, furniture 
and draperies are shown, so that the color 
scheme is complete. Thus, the book is an in- 
valuable guide to the use of color in bathroom 


furnishing and decoration. 


If you believe that the enchanting beauty of 
color is due as much to the correct and har- 
monious use of it as to the color itself, write 
for a copy of this book, giving the name of 
your architect, plumbing contractor or in- 


terior decorator. 


“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures in a wide range 
of prices are available in 
the new and exclusive 


“Standard” colors. 
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Trere is no greater dental folly 
than to care for your teeth and pay 
no attention to your gums. 

No matter how gleaming your 
teeth, how pure their color, how free 
they are from fillings and cavities, it 
is equally important that your gums 
be strong and healthy. 

Yet. ..allthetime. . . you hear 
of people who have been forced to 
have seemingly sound teeth ex- 
tracted. Your dentist’s x-ray file con- 
tains hundreds of photographs that 
prove the dire results of gum neglect. 
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If ever your tooth brush “shows 
pink,” it’s an infallible sign that your 
gums need attention. Gingivitis, or 
even pyorrhea, may result unless 
you take prompt measures to bring 
your gums to health! 


Fortunately, it is easy to care for 
your gums as dentists say you should. 
Simply brush your teeth and massage 
the gums twice a day with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

Massage and Ipana rouse the cir- 
culation. They help to restore a nor- 
mal tonicity to the gum walls. They 
give back the stimulation your gums 
should get but do not from the mas- 
tication of hard, fibrous foods. 


For modern food is too soft, too 
yielding; circulation flags, tissues 
break down, gums grow soft and 
logy. But massage with Ipana, gently 


IPANA Tooth Paste 





TIME 


out gum troubles — 


defeat “Pink Tooth Brush 





You can do it 


with lpan Aand 
massage! 


at first, harder later on, restores the 
stimulation that your gums need so 
much to keep in health. 


How Ipana tones 
and hardens the gums 


Ask your dentist about this. Ask him 
about Ipana. He will probably tell 
you how good it is and why. Con- 
taining ziratol, a recognized hemo- 
static and antiseptic widely used by 
the profession, Ipana exerts a ton- 
ing and stimulating effect that makes 
the massage doubly effective. 

Don’t think, however, that Ipana 
is only a specific for gum troubles. 
It’s the cleanest feeling tooth paste 
you ever used! It’s about the best 
tasting. Your teeth will shine with 
its continued use! 

There is a sample offered by 
the coupon on this page. Frankly, 
we'd rather not have you send for it. 
For it’s small—and sometimes the 
mails are slow. Rather go to your 
druggist today, get a full-sized tube 
(100 brushings) and give Ipanaa real 
chance to show you what it can do. 
It will clean your teeth beautifully. 
It will keep your gums healthy. 


* * * 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-59 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me atrial tube of [IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 








Make the “Top of the 
Morning” last all day! 


4N soon as you arise—go straight to 
the bathroom shelf—get down 


your bottle of Sal Hepatica and, into 
a glass of water, pour a teaspoonful 
or more of this saline combination! 

Drink the sparkling mixture. It 
cleanses gently. It works promptly, It im- 
proves your attitude on life. Get to 
know its good effects. Make the “top 
of the morning” last all day long. 

For the saline method—with Sal 
Hepatica—has no equal for overcom- 
ing constipation gently, thoroughly and 
with dispatch. It rids the body of 
poisons. It neutralizes acidity. It is 
good for headaches, colds and a long 
list of common ills. 

The great physicians of the world 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s H 30c, 60¢, and $1.20 





long have known the benefits of salines 
and the great“‘cure stations” of the Con- 
tinent are thronged with visitors seek- 
ing relief by the saline method, from 
a long list of bodily disorders. 
Constipation . . . self-poisoning . . . 
headaches ... colds... rheumatism... 
indigestion . . . complexion disorders 
and many other ills that arise from faulty 
elimination yield to the good effects 
that follow the drinking of salines. 


Ask your doctor to explain to you 
the benefits of the saline method. Ask 
him about Sal Hepatica, the foremost 
American saline. Buy a bottle at your 
druggist’s. And the next time you wake 
up feeling a little out of sorts—drink 
a morning glass of Sal Hepatica. It is 
promptin itsaction. ..speedy in its result 
..- You'll feel better the whole day long. 


BrisToL-My_Ers Co. 
Dept. C59, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
more fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 


Address. 
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Chord 


Sirs: 

I imagine you have struck a responsive chord 
in the presentation of ‘“P’incess Lilybet’’ as the 
frontispiece of Timer, April 29. Even a 100% 
American like myself can find a tender spot in 
my heart for such a winsome British baby 
May happy days follow her footsteps. 

(Subscriber) Wm. L. Sexton 

New York City 

—— ane 
Gnomes, Gargoyles, Apes 
Sirs: 

The contrast between the features of “P’incess 
Lilybet”’ which adorns this week’s issue of Time 
and the usual selection for the outside page is 
hopefully encouraging. I had about concluded 
that your art editor was a_ hopeless, bilious 
pessimist, for however passable the originals of 
his selections may have looked in the flesh, when 
the lineaments were transferred to the cover 
they generally resembled a gnome, gargoyle or 
authropoid ape. 

I have been reading Time faithfully for three 
years and this is the only criticism I can make. 
I just lap it up with complete satisfaction. 

Henry W. Rinc 

New Haven, Conn. 


Let Reader Ring specify what Time 


covers he has considered gnomelike, gar- 


goylelike, apelike. Some recent Time cov- 
ers included Savant Einstein, Prince Olav 
& Princess Martha (photographs) ; Senator 
Smoot, Financier Taylor, Edutator Little 
(drawings); Actor Hampden, Racehorse 
Barton (in colors ).—Ep. 
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Merkle Incident 
Sirs: 

Your historical ads make as good reading as 
your indispensable magazine. Recently I enjoyed 
the one entitled ““‘The Merkle Incident.” It was 
astonishingly complete and very well written, 
but surely it was mistaken in one important 
particular. You say, “ ‘Iron Man’ McGinnity, 
coming on the run, seized the ball and hurled it 
into the stands. Tinker pinned his arms and the 
ball lobbed into the crowd already surging on 
the field.” 

Now I saw this particular game and I re- 
member distinctly that McGinnity struggled with 
John Evers, not with Joe Tinker. Hugh Fuller- 
ton, the celebrated baseball expert, bears me out 
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HERE nothing counts but performanceand the 
question of price is viewed in its true light, 
the bearings ALWAYS are SX0SIF. 

Manufacturers, these days, prefer to pay more for their 
bearings and LESS for servicing and replacing them. 
They prefer to pay a higher price in the beginning than 
many times this higher price in the end. And, finally, 
they prefer Su0G{ Bearings because 
they stand for the specialized effort 
of a world-wide organization — 


Of course, the Bearings are SKF 
It’s the Largest Grain Elevator in the World 
7 FoR 


Saskatchewan Coopera- 
| tive Pool Terminal Ele- 

vator—lJlargest in the 

world, with a capacity of 

7,000,000 bushels— 
| equippedwith759 Guba 
| Anti-Friction Bearings 
| of various sizes, on head 
| shaftsandtrippers, clean- 
| ers, grain drivers and 
| separators. 


because they are made to do their job, not to fit a price list. 
It is well to remember that a bearing failure means 
something more than a new bearing — something 
more than the labor involved in replacing it. All too 
often it means a shut down of a machine, a group of 
machines, or the entire plant. 
Why not decide NOW to put your bearing prob- 
lems up to SDS? 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 
34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 2247 


22 
“THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 
ON tn Rend cial sh bt ln ice I 5 A a A 
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Golfers! 


The 


SILVER 
KING 


is now 


abet 


$10 a dozen 


We announce with pleas- 


ure that you can buy 


the “King o’ Them All” 
in 1929 for 85 cents — 


the lowest price at which 


this ball has sold in a 
long and distinguished 


The Silvertown Co., London 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Sole United States Distributors 


* * 














TIME 


in his article “The Game that Stirred the Nation,” 
in Liberty, July 14, 1928. He writes: “Joe Mc- 
Ginnity, the ‘Iron Man’ pitcher of the Giants, 
who had been coaching at first base, had seen 
Merkle’s fatal blunder. He ran into the field and 
rushed at Evers. The ball was tossed to Evers 

















: CAcme 
Joun Evers 


His shins and body were “pretty well 
beaten up.” 


just as McGinnity tackled him. McGinnity tore 
the ball from his hands, and while they fought, 
threw it into the crowd sweeping into the 
diamond.” 

Come across now Time, and admit that for 
once you are wrong. 

OLE SWENSON 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Before “The Merkle Incident” was writ- 
ten, TrME wrote John Evers, now Coach 
for the Boston Braves, for the true version 
of the play. Evers says McGinnity strug- 
gled with Tinker, not with him, as Fan 
Swenson declares. The Evers letter: 
Sirs: : aM e 

Your request for an accurate description of 
the Merkle play just received upon my return 
from Boston, and I hesitate to write or even 
refer to this play, as every time it is brought 
forward it hurts a real fellow and a smart one, 
Fred Merkle.* However, there have been so 
many different accounts of this play maybe the 
public is entitled to some truth in the matter, for 
after all they pay the freight. 

Now when this inning started, the oth, the 
first two men at bat were retired. Then Mc- 
Cormick singled, Merkle also singled, sent Mc- 
Cormick to third and, with Pfister pitching left 
hand and Bridwell hitting left handed, it didn’t 
look very bad for the Cubs, the score at this 
point being a tie, 2 and 2. However, Bridwell 
singled cleanly over second base to centre and 
Hofman, playing centre, returned the ball to 
the infield. In the meantime the crowd was 


*Fred Merkle 
Daytona, Fla. 


is now a golf professional in 


Bhere is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 


subscription 
price is 
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swarming on the field and Merkle had cut about 
30 ft. from second and run towards the Club, 
which at that time was in right centre. McGin- 
nity, who was coaching on first base, came 
running towards second base and Tinker was 
trying to turn Bob Emslie around to see the 
play, but he didn’t turn, and the ball went over 
my head and hit Tinker in the back, and McGin- 
nity picked the ball up. Tinker then turned 
around and pinned McGinnity’s arms to his sides 
and in this position he threw the ball towards 
the crowd which had reached about at short stop 
with the players from our bench. A fan picked 
it up and Floyd Kroh, a pitcher with the Cubs, 
knowing we wanted that ball, asked him for it. 
The fan refused. He then struck the fan and also 
broke his derby, and he gave Floyd the ball, 
who then, coming towards me, handed it to me 
and I went to second base and stood there. Hank 
O'Day came out from behind the home plate 
and asked me if I was on the base and I said 
“ves” and he said “ali right.”” The crowd was 
about 20 deep in a circle around me at second 
and I was alone and my shins and body were 
pretty well beaten up when I finally reached the 
club house, but I had the ball and still have it, 
although all kinds of offers have been made for 
Bs: sare 
JoHN Evers 

Boston 
> . FF 4 
Putting England Right 
Sirs: 

During an absence of more than two years in 
Europe, I spent 14 months in England. The 
reason why I have no wish to see it again is 
because of the insane habit the people had of 
saying “Beg pardon?” to every remark I made. 
It was not that they did not understand me, 
for if I refused to repeat my remark they gave 
me an intelligent answer, thus showing that 
neither deafness in them nor my American 
brogue had hindered them from knowing what 
I said. They were just as senseless when talking 
to one another. . . . Perhaps my English cousins 
think their course is polite, but it is certainly 
not good manners to try to make persons repeat 
every remark they make. Life is too short for 
that. When an American child says ‘‘What?” 
to all his parents say, they reprove him until he 
reforms, but in England the parents were as 
bad as the children. 

DryDEN Wm. PHELPS 

San Diego, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Time has evidently permitted Sitwell R. 
Packard to remain in complete ignorance of the 
Balfour Note.* The United States of America, 
by refusing to adopt the suggestions advanced in 
this note, lost the opportunity of making the 
“beau geste” of all time. 

To them would have been acceded the grati- 
tude of Europe, in spite of the fact that Great 
Britain was prepared to cancel debts very much 
in excess of the amount she owed to the United 
States. 

Mr. Packard writes, “Let them keep quiet 
and pay what they owe, which is what they 
always pretend they are doing.’ Certain States 
of the Union are keeping very quiet, but make 
no pretense of paying what they owe to Great 
Britain. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina bor- 
rowed, for industrial purposes, from the in- 
vestors of Great Britain. Both principal and 
interest, about $75,000,000 to date, have been 
repudiated by these states! 


*The Balfour Note was discussed (again) in 
Trae, April 29. 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcuLaTION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 








$5 
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er IT’S THE HOUR that begins when you 
sign your last letter and call it a day. You 
leave your office, fagged in mind and body, 
nerves ready to snap from the rasp of the 
city’s din. You're tired — dog-tired. 
Somewhere — it seems so far aw ay when you are tired 


—is the haven you call home. There, peace and quiet 
are waiting. But between you and this haven stretches 


a maelstrom of noise through which you must shoulder 
your way. The hour when your rest should begin be- 
comesan hourthat seems 60, 000 minutes long — unless. . . 


= ah Rolls-Royce 1S waiting at your office door! Then 
all is comfort and quiet. For this car has banished not 


only ordinary rattles, but even those tiny whispers 


which, through constant repetition, rag your nerves to 


further weariness. 


In a Rolls-Royce there’s not a murmur from the 
motor, scarcely a tremor from the wheels, The city may 


clamor all about you—you rest in cathedral quiet. Ruts 


may corduroy the road — you ride so smoothly you can 
sleep! You float, relaxed—to arrive home strengthened 


and refreshed. You need 


He HOUR that is 
O,000 minutes long. 





ness efhciency! And yet this priceless boon of quiet 1s 
only one of the advantages that Rolls-Royce brings you. 

Is it a driving thrill you want? Rolls-Royce will 
reveal motoring joys you never knew existed. Safety? 
Collision insurance rates prove that this car is the 
safest car in the world! Long life? Rolls-Royce is 


quaranteed for three years. And it will last twenty years 


or longer. 

But you say you can't afford a Rolls-Royce? Think 
on 7 Z 
twice about that! Chances are you ve spent more for 
automobiles in the last ten years than a Rolls-Royce 


costs—without enjoying any of the benefits that Rolls- 


Royce offers. From now on get your money's worth! 


Invest your motoring dol- 
no doctor to tell you what RO | S- ROY r lars as 163 leading bankers 


this hour of peace would 


. - = —— 
happiness —to your busi- See 








. . Chassis v awe Springfield, Mass. 


‘ ro ~ —_— > ve . 
Direct Works Branches in all principal cities. . . . . Executwe Sales rave theirs—in the best 
mean to your health and — Offices: Long Island City, N.Y... . « 


fine car investment in the 


Ee” wotta .°.°. Rolls - Royce. 
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Mr. Packard refers to the British press as 
“Government and Peer-subsidized.” Will Tiwe 
please devote the necessary % of an inch of 
space to a list of the U. S. A. newspapers which 
are not at the heel of one or other of your 


political parties? 
H. W. Stuart 

Hamilton, Ont. 

ee 
Wanted: Bookplates 
Sirs: 

As a regular reader may I enjoy the hospitality 
of your columns in an effort to make Americans 
and Australians better known to each other? 

National opinion is simply the sum of the 
opinions of individuals—with a fuller wunder- 
standing between individuals there will be 
fewer national differences. 

An effort is being made to secure a collection 
“a of book plates for presentation to, and preserva- 

ee a tion at the Capitol at Canberra, and I would be 

enmeiitintidee been ee grateful for book plates from authors, artists, 
readers and writers who would care to associate 


{3 jp fovdent Nittual é themselves with this presentation. 


urance Com D.: d r Each book plate may have half a dozen lines 
mbany of Philadelphia Penna PZ of descriptive matter so that the official record 
aspen) ey will show exactly what was intended that the 
artist should express in the book plate. 
Enclosed is my book plate which you will 
feel free to use as you think wise, and publish 
if you think it has sufficient news value. It 
shows the scene that greets my eyes each morn- 
ing as I come across the Bay from my home at 
Mosman into the gates of the City, 7. ¢., Circular 
Quay. This is the first view of Sydney seen by 
every visiting American. I would be happy to 
send one of these book plates to every helper who 
cares to co-operate. 


s 7 Already I am obligated by able assistance so 1 
2 graciously given by such fine folk as Mencken, : 
Theodore Dreiser, Fannie Hurst, Frank O’Brien ( 
¢ —Editor of New York Sun—Joseph and Elinor 
, Pulitzer. 
j 


All correspondence will be promptly answered 


if addressed to George FitzPatrick, Private Box ] 


1 : | 939 GG., G. P. O., Sydney, Australia. 
Provident ‘Mutual Se as 


Director 
Sunday Times € 
“Australia’s greatest Newspaper and Magazine” 


A er a young man start today to lay aside forty | Sydney, Australia ' 
dollars a month toward a twenty thousand dollar The FitzPatrick bookplate: 


fund and, if he should die within the month, his 
dependents would receive just—forty dollars. 





r 
But, let him start today to lay aside the same sum ———=—_= . 
toward a $20,000 Provident Thrift Policy and, if he | ; n 
should die tomorrow, his dependents would receive om iy 8 
7 


not the amount of his investment, but the amount ot = 
his insurance contract—$20,000. Moreover, he him- “ag nea P 
self will receive $20,000 if he lives to age 65. rE 


Why, then, is not life insurance a saner and more : 
certain means of fulfilling an obligation to your | — = : 


dependents and to yourself ? 
Low Rate ~ Low (ost 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 
Founded 1865 Lincoln 
© P. M. L. I. Co., 1929 Sirs: 
wh i Je ie” hn la ea a A I RS Thanks—congratulations to Time for saying 
You may send me full information and quote premium rate for “Now John drives the dark Lincoln limousine. 
a Provident Thrift Policy, on the understanding that it places me To learn what make of car Mr. Coolidge used 
under no obligation. while President and to learn that he bought this 
car from Uncle Sam, is NEWS. Newspapers de- An 
I was born on... cere lete the name of the car because that would be ¥. 
advertising the car. It is good to know that oul 


| Trae has the guts to print the NEWS, even if 
My name is nevcernnsnccneerrecerececcssrsres . nae it is a blurb for the manufacturer. No thanks, I 
don’t own a Lincoln—but I wish I did. So say 

we all. 


My address is C. L. ForcEY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LUPTON 
LABORATORY 


Here every Lupton steel prod- 
uct is examined. This wind- 
machine tests the air-leaks in 
various windows—with breezes 
from the slightest summer 
zephyr to a 200-mile gale. 
Lupton windows prove most 
efficient in keeping out air 
and dust—and in cutting 
down winter coal bills. 


Lupton sees the job through 


Wuar is a window, actually? Is 
it a pane of glass enclosed in a 
frame? Or is it an opening in 
the wall which trades heavy 


masonry for air and light? 
Lupton could manufacture steel 
sash—and let it go at that. But, 
years ago, we foresaw that, to 
carry the job through right, we 
must become missionaries for 


better light and air. 


A picked staff of commercial 
engineers was organized. It was 


their business to find out what 
really happened to the air-cur- 
rents in a building, and what 
was the best way to capture the 
daylight in the sky and send it 
straight to the worker’s bench. 


The Lupton Laboratory was cre- 


ated. Here every existing type 


of steel window was analyzed. 


An interesting corner of the residence of H. M. 

Weir, Glenside, Pa. Lupton Casements, set in 

oak mullions, blend perfectly with rugged stone 
walls. Architect, Frank B. Milnor. 


LUPTO 


Designs were improved, new 
models devised. 


This broad Lupton policy has 
achieved a conspicuous success. 


Lupton windows, used through- 


out American industry, have 


brought a marked improvement 
of working conditions in our 


4 
. 


Lupton Pivoted Sash, controlled by the Pond 

Operating Device, brings light and ventilation 

to the power-house of the Chicago Assembly 
Plant of the Ford Motor Company. 


VY WHERE STEEL IS 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 


factories; have increased the 
health of hundreds of thousands 
of operatives and have raised 


the curve of production-efhi- 


ciency wherever they have been 
installed. 

The experience of Lupton 
engineers, gathered through 


years of observation and study, 
is available to architects, manu- 


facturers, engineers and con- 
tractors. Window recommenda- 
tions, based upon the mechan- 
ical equipment, the manufac- 


turing processes, the building 


design, and the most effective 
use of floor space, may be had. 
The Lupton representatives will 
be glad to call and explain in 
detail. Write to Davi Lupton’s 


Sons Co., 2263 East Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥ 


Phil 
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Lupton Type No. 3 Shelving installed at the 
Westinghouse Lester (Pa.) plant. Shelving is bin- 
type, with bin-fronts, dividers and label-holders, 
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Planning high-speed business 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 95% of the telephone 

calls from one town to another in 

the Bell System are now on a high- 

speed basis. This holds whether the call is 
from New Orleans to Boston or from New 
York to Oyster Bay. 

Even if it is a long call, the operator in 
many cases now asks you to hold the tele- 
phone while the call is put through. 

Calls from one town to another used to be 
handled by one operator taking your order 
and giving it to another group of operators 
to put through. You now give your call 
direct to the operators who put it through 
—and put it through fast while you are on 


the line. The average time for handling 

all toll and long distance calls in the 

Bell System was further materially 
reduced in 1928. 

A high-speed service to all parts of the 
country—calls from one town to another as 
swift, clear and easy as local calls—that is 
the aim of the Bell System. 

This is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are constantly 
being introduced to give high-speed tele- 
phone service. 

Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is ever the goal of the 
Bell System. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DirECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Strangers 

A manner makes a difference at the 
White House. Several weeks ago a well- 
dressed young man walked briskly up the 
White House Steps, nodded amiably to 
the guards, pressed through the front door 
and strolled unchallenged into the dining 
room where President Hoover was alone. 


— 
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GRANDSON HERBERT 


After the romping Roosevelts came he. 
(See col. 3) 


There he dropped his fine manner, began 
to talk rapidly, wildly. Realizing his danger 
before this stranger, the President con- 
versed courteously with him, humored him, 
until a guard entered to lead the intruder 
away. A mighty shake-up occurred among 
the President’s bodyguards. 

Last week to the executive office lobby 

went Clark Brown of Climax, Mich. He, 
too, had a manner and for three hours sat 
at a table scribbling a message to the 
President. He went away to return again 
at noon, insistent upon putting in the 
Hoover hand his message—“‘The Final 
Edict of Heaven and Earth.” When he was 
stopped, he became violent, lost his man- 
her, tussled until bodyguards overpowered 
and hospitalized him. Hoover bodyguards 
are now on their toes, manner or no 
manner. 
@ Also to the White House last week went 
another young man, well-dressed and with 
amanner. His wife and two children were 
with him. 

“I wish to see Mr. Hoover,” he said 
politely to the guard. 





“Have you an appointment?” 

“Yes, I telephoned Mr. Hoover.” 

The guard went away, returned, said: 
“I’m sorry but the President isn’t in.” 

“Oh,” explained the well-mannered 
young man, “I don’t want to see President 
Hoover, but Ike Hoover.” 

Head Usher Irwin Hood Hoover of the 
White House warmly greeted the young 
man whom he well remembered as Archie 
Roosevelt. 

q@ Last week President Hoover nomi- 
nated: Charles Calvin Moore of Idaho as 
Land Office Commissioner; Horace Paul 
Bestor of St. Louis as head of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, succeeding Eugene 
Meyer Jr., resigned. 

@ Last week President Hoover wrote 
curtly to U. S. District Attorney William 
A. Degroot of Brooklyn, N. Y.: “You are 
hereby removed from office . . . effective 
immediately.” Cause: inefficiency. 

@ Last week President Hoover signed bills 
to: Appropriate $340,815.08 for the ex- 
penses of the special session of Congress; 
make available $4,250,000 to combat fruit 
flies in Florida. 

@ Casualty in the Hoover medicine-ball 
game:* William Hard, slight punditical 
newsman. Stopping a powerful throw, he 


slipped, sprained his ankle, needed 
crutches. “Hard luck,” said the other 
players. 


@ President & Mrs. Hoover last week 
broke a precedent by giving a private din- 
ner for Belgian Ambassador & Princess 
de Ligne. They had a good reason (see 
p. 2%). 

q@ “A blank cartridge fired against a blank 
wall’”—President Hoover heard that that 
was how potent Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst described the Hoover speech 
to the Associated Press on law enforce- 
ment (see p. 34). 





*The Hoover weight has been reduced from 
198 to 185 Ibs. in two months. 
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Open Doors 
(See front cover) 

The double glass front doors of the 
White House are bound with bronze. For 
years they have been guarded by two tall 
liveried Negroes, trained to let no one 
through except the most high or the most 
favored. 

Last week, two months had passed since 
the new occupants took over the White 
House. Observers looking to see what 
changes, if any, might have come over the 
White House, noticed that the bronze- 
bound doors were swinging to and fro with 
a brisk new freedom. They opened not 
only in for strangers (see col. 1) but also 
out for plain tourists to issue grandly forth 
from the main entrance after staring their 
way through state chambers. The tour- 
ist exit always used to be through the 
basement. The Open Door policy is the 
most tangible change which Mrs. Hoover 
has wrought as First Lady, but there are 
other, subtle changes. The atmosphere of 
the President’s House is larger, more free. 
Its hospitality is more casual, for-granted 

Before President & Mrs. Hoover had 
been in the White House a fortnight, they 
gave an afternoon reception to 200 mem- 
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GRANDDAUGHTER Peccy ANN 


“T want ’em! I want ’em!” 


bers of the Diplomatic Corps which set 
a fresh tone for these formal functions. 
Heretofore guests had filed stiffly past 


the President and First Lady. The 
Hoovers, however, moved about the room, 
mingled informally with their guests, 


passed from group to group. 
The presence of small children in the 
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White House immediately after Inaugura- 
tion and for some time subsequent, also 
helped pitch the White House in a new 
key. One of the first articles of furniture 
to be moved in was a crib for Grandchild 
Herbert Hoover 3rd, aged 14. The house 
was his. He romped and played and 
chortled up and down its long upstairs 
corridor. Oldtime servitors had not seen 
such family fun since the days of the 
Roosevelts. 

Herbert III’s sister, Peggy Ann, aged 
three, was a little more sedate, a little 
more aware of the importance of her 
position, except when her grandmother 
took her to the Amaryllis exhibition at the 
Department of Agriculture. There Mrs. 
Hoover, patience herself with children, had 
her hands full keeping Peggy Ann from 
clutching handfuls of the flowers. “I want 
‘em! I want ’em!” she kept repeating. 

The management of the White House is 
no great burden to Mrs. Hoover. home- 
maker. Miss Ellen E. Riley, the Coolidge 
housekeeper, has departed and in her place 
is Mrs. Ava Long of New Hampshire. 
Under Mrs. Hoover’s supervision, Mrs. 
Long “runs” the staff of a score of White 
House “help,” mostly black. 

Anyone who ever saw the Hoover home 
at Palo Alto or on S Street knows Mrs. 
Hoover’s fondness for verandas and ter- 
races. Back of the White House, not far 
from her husband’s medicine-ball-ground, 
Mrs. Hoover has had laid out a flagstoned 
retreat among the trees, with rustic chairs 
against a shrubbery background. Nearby 
a special flowerbed has been turned, pre- 
pared and planted. Mrs. Hoover super- 
vises the gardener but seldom trowels 
herself. 

People who have visited the Hoovers in 
or out of the White House realize that 
Mrs. Hoover’s “at-homeness” is not a 
commonplace quality. It is the product 
of wide education, travel, association with 
big-calibre people in many lands. A 
small-town publisher’s wife and a small- 
town lawyer’s wife have been succeeded 
by a cosmopolite’s wife. 

Lou Henry was born in the same State 
as her husband, Iowa, some 50 years ago 
When she was still in short dresses, her 
father moved to Whittier, Calif., opened 
a bank, weathered the 1890 slump, went 
on to Monterey. Lou was a tall lanky 
girl, not over-strong. Out of banking 
hours her father had a passion for the 
out-of-doors, which his daughter inherited. 
Together they went on long camping trips 
up into the mountains (Mrs. Henry pre- 
ferred to remain behind, ride in a surrey). 
Mr. Henry taught his girl to know trees, 
flowers, rocks, birds, animals. He gave 
her lessons in building fires, tent-pitching, 
sleeping under the stars. “Those days,” 
says Mrs. Hoover, “went by like a dream.” 
Her father died last summer. To Monterey 
one day came Prof. Branner, geologist of 
the new Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
He gave a popular lecture on “The Bones 
of the Earth.” Lou Henry attended, lis- 
tened closely. 

She asked and obtained permission to 
attend the University and study geology 
under Prof. Branner. The boys in the 
field class looked upon this serious girl 
disapprovingly until they saw her vault a 


fence and follow the party without as- 
sistance. 

One day in her freshman year, Miss 
Henry was discussing rock specimens with 
Prof. Branner in his laboratory. A stocky, 
serious-looking young man came in. He 
was a senior. Prof. Branner introduced 
him and said: “Miss Henry thinks this 
rock belongs to the precarboniferous age. 
What do you think, Hoover?” Hoover 
didn’t think so. While he was explaining 
why, Prof. Branner was called away. Miss 
Henry and Senior Hoover kept on discus- 
sing rocks. He could tell her a good deal 
about geology. She repaid him by helping 
with his English when it threatened to 
flunk him and prevent his graduation. 

How Engineer Hoover went to Aus- 
tralia, sent an important cable, returned 
to Monterey, went (because of the hurry) 
to a Catholic priest, and sailed away to 
China with Lou Henry Hoover, are details 
familiar to all since the campaign. Mrs. 
Hoover moves steadily through his back- 
ground from then on. At Tientsin during 
the Boxer Uprising, she nursed the wounded 
at the club, scooting past open corners of 
the compound on a bicycle while bullets 
whizzed above. 

In Kalgoorlie, Australia, she read Kip- 
ling’s Just-So Stories—‘Old Man Kanga- 
roo” and “Yellow Dog Dingo’”—to her 
two sons. For years Kipling was their 
favorite and many a long trip was eased 
by repetitions of the doings of the ’Stute 
Fish, the Elephant’s Child, and Mr. One- 
Two-Three-Where’s-My-Breakfast. 

In London, at the outbreak of the War, 
women sat about wondering loudly what 
they could do to help U. S. refugees. Mrs. 
Hoover tossed her purse with 70 pounds 
into a basket and said: “Let’s begin 
with that. Now let’s go to the station and 
meet those Americans and help them.” 

In Washington, as wife of the U. S. 
Food Administrator, she invented the 
Hoover apron, started the “cash-and- 
carry” movement, planned and built tem- 
porary houses for girl clerks. 

The outdoors always called her. Cities 
make her feel cooped up. Several years 
ago she drove her own motor car across 
the continent, with her father, then 83, 
seated beside her. Each night they 
camped along the way. For four years 
Mrs. Hoover was president of the Girl 
Scouts of America. among whom her offi- 
cial name is “Buffalo.” Any Girl Scout 
now has a special entrée at the White 
House. When President Hoover goes fish- 
ing, Mrs. Hoover accompanies him, waits 
on the bank, picks flowers, looks at trees 
and rocks, reads a book. 

When President Harding journeyed to 
Alaska, Secretary of Commerce and Mrs. 
Hoover were in the official party. At 
Cantwell all detrained to see a herd of 
reindeer. Miss Ruth Rheet, a young 
woman in gray flannel shirt and riding 
breeches, explained how she had driven 
1.500 deer 500 miles from Akiak down 
through Broad Pass, losing only 92 en 
route. Mrs. Harding commented: ‘How 
exciting!” Mrs. Hoover did not exclaim 
but watched for her chance to talk with 
Ruth Rheet. 

When the Harding party reached Fair- 
banks, the school superintendent displayed 


his little library. He was especially proud 
of his copy of the 16th Century edition of 
Georgius Agricola’s De Re Metallica,trans- 
lated by Herbert and Lou Henry Hoover. 
Mrs. Hoover had to explain how she had 
found this medieval mining text-book in 
the British Museum, had brought it home 
to her husband. With her Latin and tech- 
nical knowledge, they worked five years on 
the translation which they published in 
1912 and which brought them both special 
degrees from Stanford. Recently a copy of 
the book brought $170 at a Manhattan 
sale. 

During the presidential campaign and 
after, Mrs. Hoover was of silent, though 
invaluable, assistance to her husband. Not 
of the “bubbly” temperament, it was at 
first a little difficult for her to throw her- 
self into the cordiality expected of her 
position. But she has gradually accus- 
tomed herself to these demands. When 
the Hoover party left the U. S. S. Mary- 
land in South America it was Mrs. Hoover 
who responded to the crew’s speech of 
farewell. ‘Dear Davey Jones—” she be- 
gan, and thanked the officers and men for 
their hospitality, commanded them to 
speak up when they came to Washington. 

Quiet, gracious, Mrs. Hoover is friendly 
rather than amiable. She can still do 
things “just for fun.” In the White 
House she still knits, makes needlepoint 
tapestries, decorates the centre of her 
table with oranges, apples, eggplants and 
peppers. Her voice, from her well-cut 
generous mouth, is low, deliberative, de- 
void of geographical accent. Her conver- 
sation is not of the small-talk question- 
and-answer variety. She has a full mind 
to draw from and would rather discuss 
subjects than people. 

The artifices of the beauty parlor are 
not for her. Her hair, prematurely white, 
never gets crimped. On her clear skin go 
no cosmetics. She wears little or no 
jewelry, except a woven silver chain about 
her neck. 

Her costumes are simple—hats small, 
round, tight-fitting; clothes black, white, 
grey, dark brown; shoes low-heeled. 

Friendships mean much to Mrs. Hoover 
and most of her friends are wives of her 
husband’s friends. Edgar Rickard is 
President Hoover’s closest personal and 
professional associate. Mrs. Rickard is 
very close to Mrs. Hoover. Together these 
four have roamed the world. 

When Mrs. Hoover was a co-ed at Stan- 
ford, she knew and liked Marguerite May 
Blake there, a serious-minded girl study- 
ing medicine. Miss Blake married Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, whom Herbert Hoover 
was to choose for his Secretary of the 
Interior. Mrs. Wilbur is Mrs. Hoover’s 
closest friend in official Washington. 

Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, wife of the scien- 
tist, and Mrs. Mark Sullivan, wife of the 
newsman, are other friends of Mrs. 
Hoover who have entered the White House 
circle. 

The lady whose home is now the White 
House has defined a home as follows: “A 
place where people who love each other 
can spend their leisure hours, and a cer- 
tain number of working hours, happily 
together.” 
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Discourtesies 

Washington society rocked last week 
with two more major explosions. 

Longworth v, Gann. Without warn- 
ing, armistice ceased in the war against 
Mrs. Edward Everett Gann as “official 
hostess” to her brother, Vice President 
Curtis (True, April 15, et seg.). This 
time the combat moved into front-line 
trenches as the lady of the Speaker of the 
House pitted herself against the lady of 
the President of the Senate. 

Eugene Meyer Jr. was retiring as head 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. A fare- 
well dinner was in order. Mrs. Meyer in- 
geniously devised a system of four tables 
to circumvent the troublesome question 
of Precedence. She would head one table, 
Mr. Meyer another, Vice President Curtis 
a third, Mrs. Gann a fourth. 

Among the guests invited were Speaker 
Longworth and his popular, influential 
wife, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, onetime 
“Princess Alice” of the White House. 
Great is Mrs. Longworth’s political pres- 
tige, great her social power, independent 
her behavior. She sent Mrs. Meyer her 
regrets, making it clear that she declined 
to sit below Mrs. Gann. Not to be out- 
done, Mrs. Gann and the Vice President 
likewise stayed at home that evening. 

McLean vy, de Ligne. Two men were 
involved in the other rumpus of the week. 
The Belgian Embassy, an ornate white 
stone mansion at 18th street and Massa- 
chusetts avenue, is now occupied by His 
Highness Prince Albert de Ligne. One 
morning last month His Highness was 
shocked, enraged, at the sight of a splurgy 
front-page story in the Washington Post 
in which his recall to Belgium was ‘‘defi- 
nitely forecast.” The newspaper said: 

“Prince de Ligne, much in demand in 
Washington’s smart official and diplomatic 
life, has not been seen frequently enough 
concluding statesman-like negotiations for 
his government. Tall, distinguished, in- 
variably well-groomed and polished, the 
Belgian diplomat is nevertheless regarded 
by some of the leaders of his government 
as what might be termed in America ‘high 
A 

Next morning the Post remarked: 

“The recall of Prince de Ligne . . . was 
to have been expected. His training, tem- 
perament and fixed attitude are all such 
as to make it impossible for him to be 
useful to his government as envoy to 
Washington. ... The Belgian Govern- 
ment could have searched the kingdom 
Without finding an individual more un- 
suited to perform the duties which the 
Prince de Ligne was expected to perform, 
and in which he has so signally failed.” 

Great was the Belgian Ambassador’s 
perturbation. Washington society gasped 
at the ferocity of the Post’s attack. The 
Diplomatic Corps was loyally unanimous 
in its explanation of what lay behind the 
Post’s report and comment. Chorused the 
diplomatists (in effect): 

“Publisher Edward Beale McLean of 
the Post was among the Prince de Ligne’s 
guests at an Embassy dinner last month. 
As everyone knows, the Belgian Embassy, 
like many another, is wet. At the dinner 


table Mr. McLean dined well, very well, 
too well. He was distressed. He requested 
the Prince’s assistance. The Prince gave 
it—and asked his publisher-guest to leave 
the party. The Post’s outbursts ensued.” 

At the Post office, editors were ready to 
aver that they had had semi-official assur- 
ances that the story of Prince de Ligne’s 
undesirability, and an editorial applauding 





PUBLISHER McLEAN 


Belgium’s Friend squelched Harding’s 


friend. 


his removal, would be supported by the 
Hoover Administration. 

Deeply troubled by the Post’s animad- 
versions, Prince de Ligne called at the 
Department of State to verify his status. 
Secretary of State Stimson wrote him a 
public note expressing “sincere regret for 
the editorial discourtesy.” 

The incident might have ended there 
had not the “Friend of Belgium” been in 
the White House.* President Hoover 
wanted to repudiate the Post’s attack 
against the Prince still more strongly; to 
establish the fact, without mixing person- 
ally in the affair, that the Ambassador was 
persona grata with the U. S. Government. 
Therefore, though by custom the Presi- 
dent entertains Ambassadors only at for- 
mal state receptions and dinners, President 
Hoover last week invited Belgian Ambas- 
sador & Princess de Ligne to a small, 
private White House dinner. Thus was 
Publisher McLean, crony of the late Presi- 
dent Harding, bluntly squelched. 


*“Friend of Belgium” was the title conferred 
upon Mr. Hoover by King Albert in a special 
certificate, more honorary than any other deco- 
ration. 


THE CABINET 
End of Nipper-Snap ping 

Senatorial nipping and snapping at An- 
drew William Mellon came to an end, at 
least temporarily, last week when the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee voted down, 10 
to 3, a report that he held the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury illegally because of 
stock ownership in industrial corporations. 
An ancient statute prohibits the Secretary 
of the Treasury from being interested in 
“trade or commerce.” Mr. Mellon freely 
admitted that he owns stock in the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and other big con- 
cerns, but explained that he had resigned 
all his directorships and other business 
offices upon entering Federal service 
(Time, April 29). 

Senators Norris of Nebraska and Walsh 
of Montana led the last of the nipper- 
snapping against Secretary Mellon. They 
dug up an Aluminum Co. court case in 
which Mr. Mellon had deposed that he was 
consulted on important points of policy 
and from this attempted to argue that he 
was still in “trade or commerce.” 

Against this view was thrown the full 
weight of six men who had served as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Said onetime Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, now Senator, Car- 
ter Glass: “If Mr. Mellon is disqualified 

for holding stock, I was certainly in- 
eligible for office, Alexander Hamilton was 
ineligible and so was every other Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

The committee found a letter from 
Alexander Hamilton in which he said that, 
to meet the provisions of this old law, he 
has sold all his bank stock and govern- 
ment bonds but held his corporate shares. 

Leslie Mortier Shaw, Roosevelt’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (1902-07), wrote the 
committee: While Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Iremained . . . an active producer of 
farm products of many kinds which made 
me interested in trade and commerce. . . . 
I acquired a half-interest in a co-partner- 
ship and became the largest stockholder in 
a corporation . . . both interested in state 
and interstate commerce. ... The fact 
that we had to sell what we produced did 
not change the nature of our business from 
that of producer to that of trade or com- 
merce. . . . I was familiar with the stat- 
ute, the manifest purpose of which I 
approve... .” 

Other Secretaries of the Treasury who 
were stockholders in private corporations, 
of whom the Judiciary Committee learned, 
were George Bruce Cortelyou, Franklin 
MacVeagh, William Gibbs McAdoo, David 
Franklin Houston. 

Against the Senate’s inquiry, parlia- 
mentarians raised this point: Had Mr. 
Mellon been called and questioned and his 
case carried to the Senate floor, the Sen- 
ate would have automatically disqualified 
itself to sit in judgment in the event the 
House of Representatives had impeached 
Mr. Mellon. 
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No Education Department 
When Ray Lyman Wilbur left Leland 


Stanford’s presidency to become President 
Hoover’s Secretary of the Interior, there 
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were predictions that the long-discussed 
Department of Education might now be- 
come a reality, with Dr. Wilbur as its 
first chief. 

Last week, Secretary Wilbur, speaking 
in Washington to the American Council 
on Education, cheered Catholics who 
would not like the department, chagrined 
the National Education Association by 
saying: “The place of the national govern- 
ment is not that of supplying funds in 
large amounts for carrying on the adminis- 
trative functions of education in the com- 
munities, but to develop methods, ideals, 
and procedures and to present them, to be 
taken on their merits. . . . The object of 
those of us who seek the greatest possible 
advantages for all from education can, it 
seems to me, be accomplished without dis- 
turbing the initiative and responsibility of 
local and state units of government... . 
A Department of Education similar to the 
other departments of the government is 
not required.” 

If the voice of Wilbur was ‘the voice of 
the administration and not just the voice 
of Wilbur, that, for four years at least, 
settles that. 

oa. 
“General” Hughes 

Another famed name returned to federal 
service last week with the appointment by 
President Hoover of Charles Evans Hughes 
Jr. as U. S. Solicitor General. A partner in 
his father’s Manhattan law firm, graduate 
of Brown University (1909) and Harvard 
Law School (1912), “General” Hughes, 40, 
succeeds to Attorney General Mitchell’s 
old post. Long had been the President’s 
search for a candidate; large seemed his 
reward. The new Solicitor General has a 
small son, Charles Evans Hughes III. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done.—The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@. Debated farm relief (see col. 2). 
@ Rejected (70 to 14) a resolution by 
Alabama’s Heflin to condemn a nameless 
Brockton, Mass., bottlethrower (TIME, 
May 6). 
@. Debated national origins, with Pennsyl- 
vania’s Reed blocking a vote to suspend 
this immigration quota system. 
@ Adopted a resolution to permit Minne- 
sota’s Shipstead to take his oath of office 
in a Baltimore Hospital (see col. 2). 
@ Confirmed the nominations of: George 
T. McDermott, Orie L. Phillips, Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur as U. S. circuit judges; 
Julius Klein as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; William D. L. Starbuck and 
Charles McK. Saltzman as Federal Radio 
Commissioners; Raymond §S. Patton as 
Director of the Coast & Geodetic Survey. 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Waited for the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee to finish drafting the tariff bill. 
@ Refused to strike from the Record the 
“applause” after speeches defending the 
killing of a young Washington ’legger sus- 
pect. 


HUSBANDRY 


Even Steven 


Great was the tension in the Senate last 
week as that body approached a vote on 
the export debenture feature of its farm 
relief bill. Informal polls showed an al- 
most even balance of sentiment for and 
against the proposal to allow, to farm sur- 
plus exporters, bounties equal to one-half 
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ALLEN OF KANSAS 
He served his people. 


the tariff rates on their commodities. 
There were 47 Senators opposed to deben- 
tures, 46 Senators in favor, one Senator 
undecided, one Senator sick and not yet 
sworn in. With the outcome so uncertain, 
Vice President Charles Curtis braced him- 
self for the emergency of having to vote 
to break a tie. How would he vote? asked 
Senators under their breath. In the Cool- 
idge era, as Kansas Senator and presiden- 
tial candidate, he had voted once for and 
once against the equalization fee, of which 
the debenture plan is the equivalent in the 
Hoover era. 

Shipstead’s Oath. So narrow seemed 
the margin of votes that Senate Clerk John 
C. Crockett was despatched to Baltimore, 
there to establish a precedent by swearing 
in a Senator for the first time outside the 
Senate Chamber. Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead of Minnesota, Farmer-Laborite, had 
been ill with influenza and complications 
since before March 4. He lay in a hospital 
bed in Baltimore. The administration of 
the oath by Clerk Crockett made him eligi- 
ble to cast his vote for the debenture plan. 
That made 47 to 47 in the informal poll, 
resting the issue with Louisiana’s Brous- 
sard, the undecided Senator, a Democrat. 

“Nose-Holding.” Southern Democrats 
could give the condition of the cotton 
planters as their reason for voting an un- 
Democratic subsidy, which is what the 
debenture plan amounts to. But Northern, 
city Democrats could give as their only 
reason a partisan desire to put President 
Hoover in a hole. As in 1924, they found 
themselves playing catspaw for the Pro- 


gressive Republicans. New York’s Cope- 
land, for example, said he would vote for 
the debenture plan, but “hold his nose” 
while he did so. 

Shifter Nye. North Dakota’s Nye 
(Progressive) had declared against the 
debenture plan. Last week, under threats 
of political reprisals from his state, he said 
he would now support it. He added lamely 
a hope that it would never be used. 

“The People.” The new Kansas Sena- 
tor, Henry Justin Allen, made his first 
speech in the Senate, supporting the Presi- 
dent’s opposition to debentures. When he 
said, “the people who sent me here—!” 
a time-honored congressional cliché, there 
were grins on the Democratic side, snickers 
in the gallery. As everyone but the Senator 
recalled, the “people” who sent Senator 
Allen were not the voters of Kansas. They 
were General Counsel James Francis 
Burke of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and Secretary of War James Wil- 
liam Good, who requested Governor Clyde 
Reed of Kansas to give Mr. Allen the seat 
left vacant by Vice President Curtis. 

Norris Amendment. Without a roll 
call, the Senate adopted an amendment by 
Nebraska's Senator Norris designed to 
meet President Hoover’s criticism that the 
debenture plan would cause over-produc- 
tion and increase instead of decrease crop 
surpluses. The Norris amendment would 
set up the crop production of the last five 
years as an average. When production 
swelled too much, debenture payments 
would shrink. Many a Senator was quick 
to point out that the exportable crop sur- 
plus would have to double before deben- 
ture payments started down. The adop- 
tion of this Norris amendment postponed 
the final showdown of strength. 


Race to Market 

While the Senate pothered over future 
crop production (see above), in other 
quarters of the capital the more realistic 
and troublesome problem of last year’s 
wheat crop came forward and was met 
with a temporary solution. The 1928 
crop was a bumper, close to goo million 
bushels. On March 1, there still remained 
355,563,000 bushels undisposed of, bulging 
in elevators and farm bins. It was the 
largest surplus since 1919. To make mat- 
ters worse, the 1929 crop promises to sur- 
pass 1928's, to run well above the goo mil- 
lion bushel mark. 

Canada had an 8 cent freight rate ad- 
vantage over the U. S. to the world market. 
The U. S. surplus could be moved only at 
a loss. It was not moving, yet estimates 
showed that some 200 billion bushels must 
move before the next harvest. 

Last week the Kansas City Southern 
R. R. cut its wheat rate 7 cents per 100 |b. 
from midwest points to gulf ports. Wheat 
exporters were ready to leap with joy. 
Then eastern railroad executives (New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Reading, Lehigh Valley) met in 
Washington, recognized ‘“‘an emergency of 
national proportions,” volunteered to cut 
their freight rates from the Mississippi 
Valley to North Atlantic seaports on wheat 
for export. The reductions per bushel (60 
lb.) would be: 2 cents from Buffalo, 4 
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cents from Chicago, 5 cents from St. Louis. 

Western railroad executives then met ‘in 
Washington to consider similar reductions 
which, if added to those by the eastern 
carriers, would move each bushel out of 
the glutted midwest to Atlantic seaports 
at about 9 cents per bushel cheaper than at 
present. The Shipping Board was ap- 
proached to establish emergency freight 
rates on wheat to European ports as an 
additional means of increasing the outflow 
from the U. S. 

President Hoover commended this vol- 
untary action of the carriers as “a fine act 
of co-operation.” 

Canada has no less of a surplus wheat 
problem than the U. S. and it was by action 
in that quarter that U. S. relief plans may 
yet be nullified. The Canadian wheat sur- 
plus on April 1 was 246 million bushels 
which also had to be moved out before the 
new crop came in. The Port of Montreal. 
was congested with surplus grain. Eleven 
vessels with large wheat cargoes cleared 
last week, starting the flow to Europe. To 
retain Canada’s present 8 cent freight ad- 
vantage to the world market, its railroad 
executives prepared to discuss rate reduc- 
tions correspondingly below the new U. S. 
rates. 

As an oldtime Chicago wheat trader put 
it: “It’s a footrace to Market—and a 
pretty poor market at that.” Europe, 
whither Canada and the U. S. are racing 
to dump their surplus wheat, already has 
surplus wheat of its own and more sur- 
pluses pouring in from Australia and the 
Argentine. 


CATASTROPHE 
Wind 

Rye Cove sits remotely on a plateau in 
Nolichuckey Valley, Scott County, Va. 
Around it and its 100-odd residents, roll 
and billow the Cumberland Mountains. 
Locomotive whistles echo from five miles 
away. Until last week, the seven-room 
schoolhouse of Rye Cove, set in an open 
field near the valley head, drew 200 pupils 
from ten mountainous miles around. Life 
there was simple, sheltered, unharried by 
the outer world. 

One day last week a sudden spatter of 
rain drove Rye Cove school children into 
their plain board study-rooms before the 
noon recess ended. They were just wrig- 
gling themselves quiet in their seats when, 
down the valley, came a loud howling 
noise. The sky blackened. A monster 
wind came twisting between the moun- 
tains. It swooped down, caught at the 
schoolhouse, ripped off the roof, scrunched 
the rest of it to bits, scattered things in- 
sanely. Then it went roaring away, up 
over the ridge. 

From the wreckage, 19 small bodies 
were pried loose. Two-score other chil- 
dren were carried to hospitals, faint with 
pain, 

Similar tornadoes twisted over the face 
of the land elsewhere last week, all evi- 
dently offspring of a large cyclonic dis- 
turbance which started over north- 
ern Texas and swept northeast. In Ar- 
kansas, eight persons were blown to death. 


Four perished at Catlett, Va. At Brook- 
ville, Md., a 300-year-old stone house lost 
its roof in a gale, crushing out the life of 
an 88-year-old woman 


CORRUPTION 
Sinclair To Jail 


The door of the Washington jail swung 
open hungrily last week to admit Oilman 
Harry Ford Sinclair. The U. S. courts had 
found him guilty of contempt of the Senate 
for refusing to answer questions in its 1924 
Teapot Dome investigation. Now he was 
paying for his stubbornness by a go-day 


PRINCETON’S KEMMERER 
He calls his medals “Millinery.” 


(See p. 14) 


sojourn in a “common jail” with pick- 
pockets, wife-beaters, smalltime crooks. 

Convict Sinclair did not hurry to serve 
his sentence. When commitment papers, 
were signed in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, Sinclair was not present. 

In 1897 another rich man, Elverton R. 
Chapman, had been placed in the same 
jail for a similar offense. Convict Chap- 
man had a two-cell suite, Persian carpets, 
special furniture, meals from outside. Maj. 
William L. Peake, Superintendent of the 
Washington jail, said Sinclair would be 
allowed no such luxuries. Declared Jailer 
Peake: 

“The jail isn’t like it used to be... . 
As for Sinclair, he’ll be just one of the 
boys here. We'll put him to work and 
hope he likes it... .” 

Convict Sinclair will share his 8-by-6 
cell with another prisoner. He will rise at 
5:30 A. M.; retire at 9 P. M. For amuse- 
ment he may read books, listen to the 
radio. It will be hot in this jail during the 
summer. If all goes well for him, Sinclair 
will be free Aug. 4. 

But there is a possibility that he may 
pay a return visit to the same institution 
at a later date. He has been found guilty 
of contempt of court for putting Burns’ 
detectives on jurors of his first Teapot 
Dome criminal conspiracy trial. Another 
six-month sentence hangs over him while 
the Supreme Court weighs that case. 


FISCAL 
Dollar Doctors 


Charles Gates Dawes went to Santo 
Domingo a month ago as a Chicago 
banker and onetime U. S. Budget Director 
to devise a budgetary and accounting sys- 
tem for that diminutive republic. When 
he returned last week to Manhattan 
aboard the S. S. San Lorenzo he was the 
newly-appointed Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. Retiring Ambassador Alan- 
son Bigelow Houghton, who also returned 
to the U. S. last week, predicted a “happy 
and successful term” for Ambassador 
Dawes. 

When Mr. Dawes removed his pipe to 
speak, his words were still those of a dollar 
doctor, a caustic budgetarian. In words 
scarcely those of a diplomatist, he an- 
nounced loudly enough for every foreign 
country to hear him, that if the Dominican 
Republic adopted his commission’s recom- 
mendations it would be the first independ- 
ent nation to have a thoroughly modern 
and scientific budget system. 

This was meant partly as a crack across 
the knuckles for U. S. Comptroller Gen- 
eral John Raymond McCarl, who, as chief 
of the General Accounting Office, stands 
at the outgoing end of the U. S. budget 
system. Never a harmonious team, the 
Messrs. Dawes and McCarl took hold of 
the new-born budget and accounting sys- 
tem simultaneously in 1921.* Said General 
Dawes: “The Comptroller General . 
has thus far failed in carrying out the 
accounting purpose of our present law. We 
have in the U. S., therefore, only the old- 
fashioned and entirely inadequate cash 
accounting system.” 

In Washington Comptroller McCarl bit 
but held his tongue. The most officially 
unpopular man in the Government, he is 
hardened to abuse. 

The Dawes statement, a characteristic 
one, also registered acutely upon several 
other consciousnesses. Many a U. S. 
economist had ministered to the wilting 
financial systems of other nations before 
Budgetarian Dawes went to Santo Dom- 
ingo. 

Since the War, U. S. financial physicians 
have gone to the far corners of the earth 
to stabilize the peso, sucre, zloty, pengo, 
gourde, piaster, cordoba. Some of them 
have stepped out of their college class- 
rooms to put their fiscal theories into 
practice. Some have served only as expert 
diagnosticians, leaving behind a financial 
prescription for the country to cure itself. 
Others have remained at the bedside 
through long painful years, playing nurse 
as well as doctor. 

Greatest of U. S. financial doctors are: 

Owen D. Young. Principal author of 
the Dawes Plan, he has served Europe as 
the all-wise financial consultant on repara- 


*General Dawes’ successor as Director of the 
Budget, Brig. Gen. Herbert Mayhew Lord, last 
week announced his retirement from federal 
service. Director Dawes gave the budget system 
a dramatic start the first year (1921-22). Di- 
rector Lord made it a routine success, founded 
the Woodpeckers’ Club, kept 50,000 U. S. em- 
ployes in Washington pecking away at waste 
fulness. On June 1 he will join Arthur S. Klee- 
man & Co., Manhattan Investment Bankers. 










tions. Great has been his work; small 
has been his talk (see p. 23). 

Seymour Parker Gilbert. Agent Gen- 
eral of the Reparations Commission in 
Germany, he has been, in effect, the house 
physician for European money matters. 
Collecting from Germany, disbursing to 
the Allies, he has watched Germany’s 
financial temperature and heartbeat for 
three years, advising here, criticising there, 
until he considered his patient ready to 
enter another consultation for new treat- 
ments. His chief reward for his work 
will be more work. He is to be adopted by 
the House of Morgan. 

Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Eleven 
nations have heard this mild-mannered 
Princeton professor’s advice on recon- 
structing their financial systems. Chile 
was so proud of its Kemmerer treatments 
that its Consul General in New York 
made a public protest last week against 
General Dawes’ ‘“‘mis-statement” on com- 
parative budget methods. Poland, Chile, 
Ecuador and Colombia have all decorated 
Prof. Kemmerer—but all the decorations 
repose in a shabby black box as “milli- 
nery” which Prof. Kemmerer declines to 
wear. 

One of his most spectacular feats was 
saving Colombia from economic disaster. 
He presented his financial plan to that 
republic but before it could be put into 
operation, a large bank slumped toward 
ruin, threatening panic. Prof. Kemmerer 
had the Colombian President declare a 
two-day holiday, which was followed by 
Sunday and Colombia’s Independence 
Day. In 96 hours Prof. Kemmerer estab- 
lished a new national bank, had bank notes 
printed, arranged for a gold reserve by 
the sale of Colombian bonds in New York. 

He has just sailed for China to prepare 
a financial prescription for the Nation- 
alist Government at Nanking. 

Jeremiah Smith Jr. This Boston 
bachelor and Harvard lawyer, once secre- 
tary to the late Justice Horace Gray of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, heard the 
League of Nations pronounce financial 
doom on Hungary. He hurried to Buda- 
pest. For two years he worked unceas- 
ingly. The pengo was steadied; the 
budget was balanced; international credit 
was established—all thanks to Mr. Smith. 
When he started back to Boston, the 
Hungarian Government offered him $100,- 
ooo as a fee for his professional services. 
He declined. 

Arthur Chester Millspaugh. For 
five years Dr. Millspaugh wrestled with 
the finances of Persia, often desperate at 
that nation’s easy-going dishonesty. As 
Administrator General of Persian Finances 
he poured krans into the Shah’s treasury. 
Then he went to Haiti as economic ad- 
viser and collector general of finances. 
When he departed a few months ago, 
Haiti declared its fiscal condition was so 
good that it no longer needed a money- 
doctor. 

William Wilson Cumberland. From 
the Peace Conference this economist went 
first to Armenia, then to Turkey, jacking 
up state treasuries en route. He served 


as Peru’s superintendent of customs and 
later as governor of its Reserve Bank. He 
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DEMOCRAT SHOUSE 
He mounted to the battlements. 


helped Haiti over financial bumps and 
then made a survey of Nicaraguan fi- 
nances which, if adopted, would pave the 
way for a twelve-million-dollar Joan. 

Charles Schuveldt Dewey. Once an 
assistant secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
he is today Poland’s economic adviser and 
director of its bank of issue. Under his 
direction, Poland has prospered. 

Henry Parker Willis. As a professor 
of economics, he gave expert advice on 
framing the Federal Reserve Act, was first 
president of the Philippine National Bank, 
rehabilitated the finances of the Irish 
Free State. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Democratic Doings 

“T have succeeded in reducing the party 
deficit from $1,550,000 to $800.000, with 
every indication of a further reduction to 
under $500,000 within the next fortnight. 
. . . The party’s interest can be advanced 
best by opening a permanent and adequate 
headquarters in Washington and the con- 
ducting of active organization work 365 
days in the year... . I have appointed 
Mr. Jouett Shouse, of Kansas City, to be 
chairman of the executive committee and 
he will immediately assume charge of the 
Washington office.” 

So, from a carefully prepared sheet of 
paper, read Chairman John Jacob Raskob 
of the Democratic National Committee to 
a group of astonished newsgatherers. At 
the disclosure that the Democratic deficit 
had been almost cut in half in five months, 
despite the party’s crushing defeat, news- 
trained noses quivered with interest. 

The deficit reduction and the Shouse 
appointment were Chairman Raskob’s re- 
tort to disgruntleds of the party who seek 
his resignation. “Just soliciting,” he said, 
had raised some $500,000 (chiefly in the 
East). Sale of the campaign speeches of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith in book form at 
$2 per copy, had brought in more than 
$200,000. 
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So great a man, as well as Democrat, is 
Jouett Shouse, that to him is given major 
credit for inducing the G. O. P. to go to 
his city for its convention last year. Law- 
yer, farmer, banker, son of a Kentucky 
clergyman (Protestant), strong of mind, 
bold of speech, he will now take prominent 
place on the political battlements of the 
capital. Briefly, his duty will be to eye the 
Hoover administration; to look for, mark, 
proclaim its errors; to direct against it the 
archery of partisan criticism until next 
election. Chairman Raskob prepared to 
withdraw into the Democracy’s inner keep, 
there to plot great political stratagems for 
the future, out of the public eye. Said he 
firmly: “I have no intention of resigning.” 


Democratic deficits customarily have 
been allowed to run over until the eve of 
the following campaign, thus strangling 
wit debt all inter-election activity. Even 
the two-million-dollar Republican deficit 
after the Harding election was not liqui- 
dated until 1923, and then only by dubious 
collections and split-ups. 

The Shouse appointment mollified anti- 
Raskob Democrats no less than the quick 
payments of their debts. As a Kansas 
Congressman (1915-19), Mr. Shouse 
served under Carter Glass on the House 
Banking & Currency Committee, and later 
was, again under Glass, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. A McAdoo man in 
1920 and 1924, he is viewed with approval 
in the South despite his work at Dem- 
ocratic headquarters last year for the 
Brown Derby. 

Democratic policy is now left to the 
Democratic Senators who are expected to 
perform a political miracle equal to Mr. 
Raskob’s financial one by developing har- 
monious issues as they debate their way 
through the questions before the Congress. 
At present, intraparty schisms on prohibi- 
tion, power, taxation, tariff, farm relief, 
are nowhere more deep and durable than 
on the left-hand side of the U. S. Senate 
chamber. 


Marked by observers as a first fruit of 
Mr. Shouse’s appearance in Washington, 
was the “discovery” last week by the 
Treasury Department of an order, signed 
in 1920 by Assistant Secretary Shouse, re- 
quiring customs inspection of all baggage 
of U. S. officials claiming ‘free entry. 
Dry congressmen with wet baggage have 
revived interest in this port courtesy. The 
Treasury indicated that the oldtime Shouse 
order would probably be taken no more 
seriously than before its rediscovery. 


War of Attrition 

A strike, like an army, moves on its 
stomach. Food became the crux of the 
textile strikes in North Carolina last week. 
Supplies for strikers were dwindling. Re- 
lief funds dribbled in slowly. A war of 
attrition moved into its sixth week. 


At Pineville, 200 workers went back to 
their looms and spindles, claiming that 
they had been “starved out” by the union. 
Into Pineville only $150 had been sent to 
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Drive it.. Measure its Speed 
Power and Getaway 


Y IT ON 
ne ROAD 





Satisry yourself that this 
finer Oldsmobile possesses speed, 
power, and getaway to meet 
your every driving requirement. 


Take it out on the road and try 
it. You'll find an eager response 
to the accelerator that stamps it a 
car of spirit. You'll find brilliant 
speed at your command—more 
than the average driver ever 


uses. You’ll find an even, effort- 
less flow of power, with an 


ample reserve for any emergency. 


And with this thrilling perform- 
ance—adding even greater 
enjoyment to driving—Oldsmo- 
bile’s big 62-horsepower high- 
compression engine provides 
bull-dog stamina that enables you 


to maintain touring speeds hour 
after hour, and to conquer hill 
after hillin high. Four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers, syn- 
chronized with special alloy-steel 
springs, provide smooth, restful 
riding on rough roads or choppy 
pavements. Positive-acting 
mechanical four-wheel brakes 
bring you quickly and quietly 
to a smooth, sure stop. 

The way to find out what Olds- 
mobile can do, and how it does 
it, is to drive this car yourself 
and make your own compari- 
sons. Then you'll discover, as 


thousands already have, that 
this finer Oldsmobile is unsur- 
passed in performance and value 
by any car at or near its price. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 875 F.O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 


SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 
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| F you want to give your favorite 


pipes a fair trial, start them all at 
scratch with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
favorite smoking mixture. It’s 
milder than most, it’s rich and mel- 


low, and its fragrance is kept fresh 
by the heavy gold foil that lines the 


tin Let Sir Walter show you how 
good your pipe can be. 


| police, jeered. 


TIME 


sustain 150 families during three weeks 
of strike. 

Around Gastonia, strikers were evicted 
from company houses, four-room boxlike 
places, their poor possessions put out on 
the street. But somehow the National 
Textile Union continued to find food for 
1,700 members out of the Loray mill. 

The professional leaders of the strike 
were faced with a difficult psychological 
problem. They sought to restrict the 
strike to its present confines, to increase 
union membership in mills now operating 
and thus collect dues to sustain the strik- 
ers already out. But they found it hard 


| to keep members at work—members who 


glanced out of mill windows to see strikers 
idling in the sunshine, who realized that 
they were in effect supporting those strik- 
ers by their labor. Many a new union 
member was tempted to quit the mills and 
join the “free grub” line in the sunshine. 

New words crept into the strikers’ back- 
country vocabulary. Professional agi- 
tators taught them the word “sweatshop” 
which seemed particularly applicable to 
Southern mills, with their hungry hum- 
ming machinery, high humidity,* closed 
windows, lint-laden air. Said one striker: 
“T ain’t a-feared of Hell. I’ve spent 20 
summers in the mills.” 

Last week strike leaders slightly modi- 
fied their demands. They were ready to 
accept a 48-hour week instead of a 4o. 
They would return on the 1927 wage scale, 
instead of the $20 per week minimum. 


| But Manager J. A. Baugh of the Loray 
| Mill was “too busy” even to discuss these 
| concessions. 
| just “discharged” employes. 


To the strikers were 

His mill, he 
claimed, was running well without them. 

To hobble the strikers’ leisure, Gastonia 
adopted an anti-parading ordinance. Last 
week some go strikers maneuvered about 
the town in mass formation, dodged the 
They were set upon by a 
dozen officers with clubs and bayonets. 


him 


| Two strikers, aged 15 and 16 were arrested, 


lodged in jail. Mrs. Callie Jones saw her 
voung son in the mélée, rushed to pull him 


| forth, was arrested for profanity. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 





| 
|  Dept.T-134, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Even middle-class citizens who had 
scant sympathy for the strikers could 
not stand and gossip on the street corners 
without a deputy poking a bayonet point 
into the group and gruffly ordering: “Open 
up here—open up or I'll. . . .” 


Official cognizance of the textile strikes 
was taken in the U. S. Senate last week 
when Montana’s Wheeler offered a resolu- 
tion for an investigation, at the request of 
| President Green of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor. Quickly uprose in protest 


North Carolina’s two Senators—white- 


| haired, old-fashioned Lee Slater Overman 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be| 





and small, grey-foxy Furnifold McLendel 
Simmons. They could see no good reason 
for an inquiry into North Carolina’s labor 
troubles—and antiquated labor laws. Sen- 


| ator Simmons declared that if there was 
| to be a textile strike investigation, let it 
| include Massachusetts as well as the South. 


Senator Overman, pulling himself heavily 
to his feet, opposed investigations “costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which do 
not amount to that” (a snap of the Over- 
man fingers). 


*Water jets must play constantly in a textile 
mill to keep the fibres moist and pliable. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

The Little Show. Like an animated 
issue of such smart charts as Vanity Fair 
and The New Yorker is this revue, gath- 
cred by clever Manhattanites from the 
fancies, satires, slap-sticks of their native 
city. Merry, squint-eyed Fred Allen, 
whose voice sounds as though it ran over 
a ratchet, is chief wisecracker. Elongated 
Clifton Webb does a variety of turns, 
from elegant ballroom maneuvers to a 
parody of the John Erskine school of 
historical fiction. At one point, dressed 
as a Carthaginian warrior, he keeps lan- 
guidly remarking: “Oh nuts!” 

It was in the best interests of mirth 
to revive George S. Kaufman’s skit in 
which two blasé hotel guests discover that 
the house is on fire. Instead of leaving, 
they stay to entertain the firemen. As 
the flames curl outside the windows, one 
of the firemen telephones the office for the 
key to the next room. The other tunes 
a violin, giving the excuse: “Not enough 
time to practice at home.” 

Libby Holman, that singing girl who 
improves so tremendously on Helen Mor- 
gan, has a full-throated Harlem sonata, 
““Moanin’ Low.” Most of the lyrics were 
written by nimble-witted Howard Dietz, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s publicity man. 
His “theme” song: Hammacher-Schlem- 
mer* (I Love You). 


—— 


The Grand Street Follies have always 
depended largely on protean Albert Car- 
roll, impish imitator of the grimaces and 
posturings of famed actresses. In this 
latest edition—a mockery fest which 
simultaneously jibes at world history, ac- 
tors, producers, Broadway hits—Mimic 
Carroll simulates the jiggling gait of Bea- 
trice Lillie (This Year of Grace), the lush, 
salivary speech of Constance Collier (the 
countess in Serena Blandish), the Jewish 
idiom of Fannie Brice (Fioretta), the long- 
legged, weaving rhythms of Gertrude Law- 
rence (Treasure Girl). He is far less suc- 
cessful in his one attempt to imitate a man, 
to catch the elusive implications of silent 
Harpo Marx (Animal Crackers). 

There are also two female mimics: Dor- 
othy Sands and Paula Trueman. The lat- 
ter sings a Mid-Victorian love lyric while 
stripping herself of illusion’s oldtime har- 
ness—bustle, gussets, padded bosom. 


Se 


Congratulations pokes a rather feeble 
finger at country politics. Morgan Wal- 
lace (the name of both playwright and 
hero) is a stock company entrepreneur 
and leading man who, broke, is persuaded 
by a smalltown boss in Missouri to run 
as dummy candidate for Mayor. So po- 
tent has been his appeal over the foot- 
lights that he gets all the women’s vote, 
is elected. 

Backstage seenes of the type resorted 
to here are no longer convulsive for 
their own sake. Nor does pleasant hokum 
like the sale of candy with a souvenir in 
each & every box, redeem the longer in- 
tervals of sluggish comedy. Henry Hull 


*Famed Manhattan hardware store. 
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Never 
the same job 


twice 


ba it’s the same man shaving on 
ten different mornings; ten different 
conditions of water, temperature, and 
nerves; ten different methods of lather- 
ing and stroking. 


But his Gillette Blade 
meets all these chang- 
ing conditions with 
the same even temper 


So much dependable shaving comfort 
has been honed and stropped into this 


blade that eight out of ten American 


men have learned to expect—and get— 
acomfortable shave even under the worst 
possible conditions. 

To meet that expectation Gillette has 
developed and perfected some $12,000,- 
000 worth of new machines during the 
past ten years. They condition the Gil- 


lette Blade far more delicately and pre- 
cisely than even the most skilful artisan 
could sharpen a shaving edge. 
Conditions vary. But the Gillette 
Blade is the one constant factor in your 


daily shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, U. S. A. 


“Se 


Tre New Firry-Box. Fifty fresh double-edged 
Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in a colorful, 
useful gift chest. Five dollars at your dealer's. 


» Gillette . 
<> 
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makes the actor-mayor only a conven- 
tional juvenile. 

The Passion Play, traditional drama of 
Christ’s last days, has been given for more 
than six centuries on the hills of Freiburg, 
Germany.* Last week the Freiburg players 
appeared in Manhattan, presented by 
Morris Gest, directed by David Belasco. 
The locale was the gigantic Hippodrome, 
onetime scene of elephantine musical 
shows in which Annette Kellerman swam, 


| Charlotte skated, Nat Wills buffooned. To 


see the story of the benign, miraculous 
Nazarene went a strange audience, women 
whose faces were chalky with rouge, men 
with creaking collars and glistening hats. 
Sensitive Manhattan Jews flayed Producer 


| Gest, some for staging the story, for which 











Jews have been reviled through the cen- 
turies (see p. 44), some for cramping into 
commercial dimensions a grave, long- 
drawn folk epic. 

The Palm Sunday entry into Jerusalem 
was a complex, splendid orchestration of 
crowds flowing in great whorls toward and 
about the temple portals, looking ever 
backward to the approaching figure of the 
Christus. For the Last Supper, Leonardo’s 
faded painting was lavishly restored in liv- 
ing shapes. On Calvary the greensward 
was cool, terribly oblivious of the burdened 
crosses. Solemnities of tone from orches- 
tra, organ and choir sounded through the 
entire pageant. In the street outside a fire 
siren wailed. 

For more than a century and a half the 
Fassnacht family has dominated the Frei- 
burg Passion Play, passing its privilege to 
its heirs. In Manhattan six Fassnachts ap- 
peared. Georg was a tragically mercurial 
Judas. Georg Jr. was Johannes. Amalie, 
Elsa and Augusta were respectively Mary, 
Mary Magdalene, the Blind Woman. 
Adolf, the eldest, gave to the Christus a 
grave presence, a tenor voice of such reedy 
purity and pliability that the German 
tongue seemed, in his mouth, no longer one 
of the world’s least lovely languages. 


~~ 
> 
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Life’s Tickets 

Manhattan is crowded with theatre- 
ticket agents, scalpers. Agents fill tele- 
phone and last-minute orders, make a regu- 
lar service charge. Scalpers offer last- 
minute tickets for whatever exorbitant 
prices can be obtained. 

For purposes of advertising, Life, weekly 


| funnypaper, has started a theatre ticket 
| service whereby seats may be obtained at 


box-office prices by mail orders sent at 
least one week before the performance 


| date. There is no charge for the service. 





To combat scalping, Life seats are not de- 
livered to buyers until after 8 p. m. on the 
performance night. 

Last week Life reported receiving many 
an order, many a thank-you letter telling 
of good seats, satisfaction. 


Bela Blau 

Fine plays, like all fine art, are produced 
only with care and deliberation—expensive 
commodities. Able playwrights will not en- 
trust their plays to financially insecure 
managers. But financially secure managers 


*More famed, not so ancient, is the Passion 
Play presented at ten-year intervals by the in- 
habitants of Oberammergau, Germany. This 


was ' version began in 1633. 
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acquire fine plays, which in turn attract 
fine actors, directors. 

Last week, a certain Bela Blau of Man- 
hattan announced the formation of a the- 
atrical corporation, temporarily called Bela 
Blau, Inc., which is substantial financially 
and in personnel. Next season the delib- 
erate production of two or three plays is 
contemplated. If they are successful, a 
subscription system will be instituted. Out 
of a projected capitalization of $150,000, 
more than $100,000 has been raised. Plays 
are being read, actors interviewed. 

Executive Director Blau, an amiable, 
dark-haired little man of the age the Eng- 
lish call “thirtyish,” is a native of Nagy- 
varod, Hungary. He has spent most of his 
life in the U. S. For eight years he taught 
Economics at the College of the City of 
New York. As a certified public account- 
ant he had as a client the Theatre Guild, 





MANHATTAN’S BLAU 


Enter: expert accounting. 


for which he devised a “fiscal week” sys- 
tem. Each Saturday night the books were 
closed, reckoning made. Systematizing 
backstage procedure, he fell naturally into 
stage managing. Goat Song and Androcles 
and the Lion were two of his assignments. 
He has been a consultant and lecturer (Co- 
lumbia University) on theatrical business 
problems. Now, in proof of his economic 
prowess, he has furnished his new offices 
with one month’s interest from the capital 
collected for Bela Blau, Inc. 

Members of his board of directors in- 
clude Langdon Post, New York State As- 
semblyman, onetime cinema critic (New 
York Evening World), sponsor of a bill to 
protect actors against the humiliation of 
arrest for appearance in plays adjudged 
immoral; Josephine Forrestal, experienced 
play reader; Manhattan Bankers Alonzo 
Potter, William V. Griffin, Duncan Spen- 
cer; Henry Codman Potter, onetime as- 
sistant stage manager with the Theatre 
Guild. Listed as treasurer of the venture 
is ubiquitous, omniferous Publisher-Ex- 
plorer-Publicist George Palmer Putnam. 

i ae 
In St. Louis 

Bluest of St. Louis blues are those 
which in recent years have beset that 
city’s theatre managers. Long have St. 
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Studebaker President Eight Roadster, $1785. Commander Eight Regal Roadster, $1595. Commander Six Regal Roadster, $1450. 
On each, 5 wire wheels standard: roomy rumble seat. Commander Six Roadster, wood wheels, $1375. 
Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tire extra. 


TUDEBAKER’S artisans, with world-champion motor cars to inspire them, have created some- 


thing utterly new in body styling. They have superbly interpreted the fleetness and staying power 
which enable these great straight eights and sixes by Studebaker to hold every official stock car record 
for speed and endurance. You sense, too, the docile obedience, the velvet travel-ease, which Studebaker 
introduced and alone can offer. And since all this power, beauty and comfort are offered at One-Profit 


prices it is not surprising that Studebaker is selling more eight-cylinder cars than any other manufacturer. 


SIUVDEBAKRER 


Builoler of C hamptons 
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Time-savers 
temper-savers 
money-Savers 


if th ere are 
, oo | 
/ pee ple’ olfice// / 


/ Business 


pV offices of 
all kinds are finding 
these new pamphlets 


PRACTICAL: USEFUL 
URPRISING what a differ- 


ence when pencils are just 
right for their jobs! No more ex- 
perimenting, no more complain- 
ing... and a real saving in nickels 





that rapidly become dollars. 
Business offices large and small 
find they can eliminate pencil 
guesswork by using the new Eber- 
hard Faber chart, together with 
its assortment pamphlets. | 


MONGOL 


The chart specifies the correct 
type and degree of pencil for every 
use—the pamphlets offer prac- | 
tical, tested assortments of pencils | 
suitable for offices of different 
sizes. Mail coupon for free copies. 

Sponsored by makers | 


of the famous Mongol, the 5 ¢ 


quality five-cent pencil. 
EBERHARD FABER || 


Esernarp Faser Pencit Co. 
Dept. T -50, 37 Greenpoint Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me free copies of your complete pencil 
use chart and assortment pamphlets for office pencil 
buying. 


Name. 
Street 


City. 
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Louis audiences been notoriously sparse 
and cool. During the 1927 Christmas sea- 
son, one of the two legitimate theatres in 
St. Louis harbored Abie’s Jrish Rose. The 
other one was empty. 

But this summer St. Louis feet will tap 
to the rollicking rhythms of several synco- 
pated operettas, including Rainbow, Funny 
Face, The Five O’Clock Girl, Sally, Peggy 
Ann, Tell Me More, Here’s Howe. These 
diversions, all but two of them new to 
St. Louis, will be staged by the newly- 
founded Theatre Society of St. Louis, simi- 
lar to Manhattan’s Theatre Guild. From 
more than 400 applicants, 32 agile St. 
Louis girls have been selected to skip in 
the choruses. Other St. Louisans are de- 
signing scenery, working backstage. Famed 
headliners—Mary Eaton, Leon Errol, 
Lulu McConnell—have already accepted 
contracts for the summer season. Like 
the city’s successful Municipal Opera 
Company, the theatre will be in the open 
air, under a dome of boughs. Top price: 
$2.50. Life membership in the Society 
(entitling to 20% price reduction): $25. 

These frolics al fresco are counted on 
to stimulate theatre-unconscious St. 
Louisans so that next winter a program 
of more serious dramatics may be given 
with profit. Plays of John Galsworthy 
and Frederick Lonsdale have been con- 
sidered for presentation in a renovated 
downtown theatre. A $1,000 prize awaits 
the first St. Louisan who writes a pro- 
ducible play. 

The Theatre Society was conceived by 
an Englishman named Peter Greig, Cam- 
bridge graduate, onetime actor with Sir 
Herbert Tree, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Marie Tempest. To direct the project, he 
resigned lately as assistant to Publisher 
Joseph Pulitzer of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, one of the Society’s chief 
backers. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Innocents of Paris (Paramount). 
Maurice Chevalier is a French cabaret 
singer known in the U. S. only to the few 
who have heard him in Paris, or on nights 
when he did not have a cold during his 
short engagement this spring in Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic (Time, March 
4). He had been built into a cinema celeb- 
rity with the most expensive and intense 
advertising campaign ever invested in a 








| foreign actor. In this talkie he pulls a little 
| boy out of a French suicide-river so that 
| he can sing to him. He is poor, penniless, 


a junkman, but he tells the little boy he is 
an antiquarian. That makes the audience 
cry. The little boy’s mother is dead—she 
committed suicide—so Chevalier takes 
him to the junkshop. Later the junkman 
becomes the star of one of those French 
musical comedies where the girls roll their 
eyes like Irene Bordoni. Some of the songs 
are in English, but the better ones are 
French—“Les Ananas” and “Valentine.” 
Best shot: young David Durand beginning 
to cheer up when Chevalier puts on a 
three-cornered cap and plays the drum for 
him. 

Before he was 12, Chevalier painted 
dolls in a factory at Menilmontant, near 
Paris. He tried to be an acrobat but 
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sprained his ankle. Later he made three 
francs an evening imitating famed singers 
in the Casino des Tourelles. He danced 
with Mistinguette at the Folies-Bergére, 
went to war, escaped from a German 
prison camp to get back to the Folies. 
Ernst Lubitsch (the Patriot) will direct 
him in an operetta. 

The Voice of the City (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Irish love in a garret pads 
the complicated and somewhat disconnected 
framework of this story of a prisoner’s 
escape and revenge. The old-line stage de- 
tective who is disagreeable until the last 
minute is played with remarkable gusto 
by Willard Mack, who also directed and 
wrote the picture. After the first perform- 
ance in Manhattan, the following tribute 
appeared in an advertisement in the N. Y. 
World: “The Voice of the City... 
would fit any medium but is best as a 
talkie. . . . (signed) Willard Mack.” Best 
shot: a living corpse dangling from a 
beam. 

Loves of Casanova (French). Cut 
from 17 to seven reels, colored by hand, 
mercilessly expurgated, these episodic 
reminiscences of an 18th Century confi- 
dence-man invoke a dreariness entirely 
foreign to the life of the central character, 
but occasionally relieved by witty and 
good-humored subtitles written in the first 
person. Best shot: Casanova kissing a 
woman’s hand. 


m~N 
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Close Harmony (Paramount). John 
V. A. Weaver wrote most of the dialog and 
Elsie Janis the story of this picture. De- 
signed with no higher aim than to give 
Buddy (Charles) Rogers a chance to play 
the saxophone, it turned out better than 
you would expect. Nancy Carroll splits 
up a vaudeville team by flirting with each 
member in turn so that Rogers can get 
their booking. Best shot: vaudeville love 
in the back seat of a car. 

— 


Saturday’s Children (First National). 
The marriage, parting and reunion of 
Maxwell Anderson’s hero and heroine— 
one of the best of all U. S. plays—be- 
comes heavy and slow in this partly- 
vocal photograph directed with sincerity 
but without much vitality by Gregory La 
Cava. Corinne Griffith’s voice, heard for 
the first time, is nasal, unattractive, but 
somehow memorable. Best shot: Miss 
Griffith getting her sweetheart to marry 
her. 

: : —o—_ 

Citations 


Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit, (B) according to the 
money they made last week: 

(A) The Passion of Joan of Arc— 
superb silent study of a saint’s trial and 
death. The Divine Lady—Admiral Nel- 
son ashore. Alibi—skillful, authentic 
crook-play with dialog. The Letter— 
Maugham melodrama with Jeanne Eagels 
and good synchronization. Madame X— 
marks a spot where old-fashioned melo- 
drama becomes good entertainment. 

(B) The Broadway Melody (records 
everywhere); The Wild Party ($30,500 
Granada, San Francisco); Weary River 
($26.300, Strand, Brooklyn); The Barker 
($25,000, Loew’s State, Los Angeles). 
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“This Professional man’s $1000 
grew...sately...to over $40,000” 


Fred I. Pugsley, Cashier of the Westchester County 
National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y., tells the story of 


two professional men—and the dramatic contrast 


in their present fortunes. 


“COME years ago,” said Mr. Pugsley, 

“‘a young professional man came to 
me for advice—he' was a depositor in our 
bank—on how to build a competence for 
himself. 

“He was able in his profession, and 
earned a respectable income. I recom- 
mended a good $1000 bond, safeguarded 
by sound management and history of 
earnings. He bought it—and promptly 
borrowed $1000 to buy another bond with. 

“For 15 years, he always owed us 
money. But in those 15 years this pro- 
fessional man’s $1000 grew with constant 
saving and investing—safely—to over 
$40,000. 

“He presents,” continued Mr. Pugsley, 
“a remarkable contrast with another 
young man—in the same profession, and 
about his equal in ability—who wouldn’t 
wait, who wanted to make a ‘killing.’ 
Buying bonds—for him—was too slow a 
way to make a fortune. So he plunged 
here, took a ‘flyer’ there—and he’s still 
carrying the worry. 

“With every new venture into specu- 
lation, he starts from scratch. The result 
always ends disadvantageously. The last 
time we met, he told me, ‘Mr. Pugsley, 
I wish I had taken your advice a dozen 

999 


years ago. 


LIKE ALL BANKERS worthy of the 


high position their communities accord 


TheWestchester County tenet Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 


founded in 1833, is the oldest bank inWestchester County 


and is recognized as one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the country. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES ’ ’ 7 
Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. New York 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED IN 


‘One of them 
took my advice.”’ 


them, Mr. Pugsley considers that 
to preach safety in investment is 
one of the moral obligations of his 
profession. In every community, 
leading bankers urge upon their 
customers to put safety before 
any other consideration. 

Good yield, of course, is im- 
portant, though never should it 
be permitted to outweigh the 
advantages that go with a com- 
plete safeguarding of both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

The banker knows, too, how 
important diversification is. Yet 
this he recognizes as essentially 
a problem of adaptation of spe- 
cific types of securities to in- 
dividual needs. Here the pro- 
fessional knowledge and experi- 
ence of the banker are of inestim- 
able value to the investor. 

Indeed, the selection of the 
right type of bonds is, for the 
average investor, too compli- 
cated a problem to be decided 
by himself. It is best to consult 
a banker, or a high grade investment 
house, before he buys. 

Over 900 bankers, in communities 
that range from large metropolitan cities 


to small trading centers, choose rm 


bonds from among Straus offer- 
ings for their own reserves and 
to recommend to customers for 
investment. 

As a help to all who are inter- 


INCORPORATED 


Fred I. Pugsley, influential banker of Peekskill, N.Y., is President 
of the Westchester County Bankers’ Association, and oar of 
the Westchester County National Bank of Peekskill 


ll. 


ested in studying the principles of sound 
investment, S. W. Straus & Co. has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his fu- 
ture should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent with- 
out charge. Write for booklet 


F-1014, 


Straus BuILpiInc 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


1882 
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ew ways for old.... and better.... 


That's a distinguishing characteristic of To-day. Everything has been maigel. up — manufacturing and 
product designing, transportation and communication, marketing and home-making, research and 
invention — everything has been stepped up by ways that are better . - better because they save 

time, save energy, save money, save confusion, save duplication, save resources, save repairs and 


replacements, save health and save lives. 


More than 5,000 ways have been found to save with steel... . new ways for old.... ways that 
touch the lives of every man, woman and child... .at work, at play, at home and in society. 


By reducing the fire hazard, Sheet Steel saves insurance premiums... . saves uninsurable losses 
—such as loss of trade and time while repairing fire damage . . . . saves inconvenience of 
destroyed and damaged records, delay in rendering bills and making collections, etc. 


Compact sheet steel shelving saves rent... . systematic sheet steel filing cabinets save 
confusion .... durable, movable sheet steel partitions and other equipment save repairs 
and replacements . . . . ingenious domestic appliances of sheet steel save the health, 
strength and time of the woman in the home. ... steel lath saves plaster walls from 

cracking .... sheet steel radiator covers save drapes from discoloration . 


Further and further the use of sheet steel extends into savings . . . . savings in 
payee costs, by bringing savings in weight with great gains in strength 
. savings in health through sanitary sheet steel in kitchens... . actual 
saving of lives, attributal to indestructible steel automobile bodies. 


New ways for old... . in how many ways can you SAVE WITH SHEET 
STEEL? We'll gladly help you secure the complete savings, service, and 
beauty of Sheet Steel. Address the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 

mittee, 102 Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Mention the 
subjects in which you are interested. 


4 Dave with Steel p, 


.... through this master metal, more than 5,000 ways have 
been found to increasethe buying power ofeverybody’s dollar. 





1 y, a 4 Steel Desks H i 
Proof against warping, + 


Steel Automobile Body 
cracking and splintering. 


Steel Radiator Enclosure a Saves life and limb. 
4 : : 
‘ Overcomes soiled decorations t 


Steel Gasoline Pump 


Saves weight, , \ Fm | Steel Shelving i=} 
adds great strength. = ¥ ; Saves Space. { f / 
\ : ~ See | Reduces fire hazard, f j 
\ Steel Lath r < — : : / 


Saves plaster wal r Por 
plaster walls i) 
from cracking j # 


\ Steel Ceiling 
Insures fire-safety. 
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Stee! Buildings 
Save upkeep and insurance. Reduce fire hazard. 


Porcelain top Steel Table 
Sanitary, easily cleaned, 
will not burn. 


SHEET STEEL EMPLOYS 500,000 MEN «2.44 TALK WITH THEM 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Young Plan 


The problem of how much Germany 
shall pay in reparations—incomparably the 
greatest fiscal issue of the age—seemed in 
a fair way to be solved last week by a one- 
time plowboy from Van Hornesville, N. Y., 
and a son of a Danish mechanic who used 
to repair typewriters in an upstate New 
York town. 

Back in the Sober Seventies the type- 
writer tinker was a faithful reader of The 
Weekly Tribune founded by Editor Horace 
Greeley. Years after he left New York state 
and moved across the Atlantic to settle in 
Tinglev. Schleswig, the Danish mechanic 
remembered the great U. S. editor. When 
he begat a son in Tinglev, he named the 
man-child—today chief of the German 
delegation in Paris—Hjalmar Horace 
Greeley Schacht. The onetime plowboy 
was, of course, General Electric’s Owen D. 
Young, chief negotiant for the U. S. in 
Paris, chairman of the Second Dawes 
Committee. 

A fortnight ago all negotiations were 
abruptly broken off and the committee 
prepared to disband (Time, April 29), 
after a demand upon Germany for 28 bil- 
lion dollars over 58 years was met by Dr. 
Schacht with an absolute refusal to pay 
more than 15 billions over 37 years. The 
Allies were particularly incensed by the 
fact that Germany’s “Iron Man” made a 
portion of his offer conditional upon the 
return to the Fatherland of certain terri- 
tory and colonies which she gave up by 
ratifying the Treaty of Versailles. Blamed 
by all the Allied delegates for dynamiting 
the committee, stubborn Dr. Schacht left 
Paris for a five-day visit to Berlin. 

During that black interlude, and while 
Dr. Schacht was telling German corre- 
spondents that further negotiations would 
be useless; an entire new plan was drafted 
in Paris by Chairman Young, working far 
into every night, consulting frequently 
with the senior U. S. delegate, J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

When the “Iron Man” returned toward 
Paris, he was met at the French frontier 
by three subordinates of the German dele- 
gation, bearing copies of the Young Plan. 
Three hours later Dr. Schacht reached 
Paris, and for two hours was closeted with 
Mr. Young. Both emerged in evident good 
humor. Quickly a special meeting of the 
Second Dawes Committee was called by 
Chairman Young, who rapped briskly for 
order and then said: 

“The American delegates have prepared 
certain figures for annuities which we have 
shown to Dr. Schacht and he has informed 
us that he will be prepared to accept those 
figures if the creditor Powers will accept 
them.” 

After these words he gave a brief ex- 
position of the proposed plan, and almost 
at once Japan’s Kenjo Mori rose to voice 
warm approval. Previously extreme pessi- 
mism had been the attitude of the Japa- 
nese chief delegate (Trme, April 22, et 
seq.). Within a few moments it was evi- 
dent that Britain’s quiet Sir Josiah Stamp 
would back the Young Plan. Only the 
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French and their Continental Allies looked 
glum. 

Key points of the Young Plan: 

1) Germany to pay 18 billion dollars 
Over 37 years. 

2) The annual payments to average 
$487,600,000, and of this $165,900,000 to 
be paid unconditionally, with payment of 
the rest conditioned on German capacity 
to pay without impairing the value of the 
mark—a protection which the Fatherland 
already enjoys under the so-called “trans- 
fer clause” of the Dawes Plan. 

3) Bonds to be issued against the un- 
conditional portion of Germany’s pledge 
to pay, and sold to the world public, the 
proceeds to go at once into the treasuries 
of the creditor Powers. 

4) The bond transaction to be carried 
on through an international bank of settle- 
ment (all details of which had already 
been agreed upon by the Second Dawes 
Committee—Time, March 25). 

5) Profits from the operation of the 
bank to be so huge, according to the ex- 
pectations of Mr. Young and Dr. Schacht, 
that after the 37th year accrued and accru- 
ing profits and interest will pay off in 21 
more years the full total of the German 
debt. 

Two conditions were attached by Dr. 
Schacht to his acceptance of this plan: 

1) That all profits from the interna- 
tional bank must go toward extinguishing 
the German debt. 

2) That if the sum expected to be de- 
rived from profits and interest thereon 
does not materialize it shall be deducted 
from what Germany owes. 

Whether or not the Young Plan would 
go through seemed to depend, last week, 
almost entirely on the attitude of France 
and more especially on that of her chief 
delegate, Emile Moreau, governor of the 
Bank of France. Vexation was general 
when it appeared that M. Moreau was 
“out of town” getting re-elected as mayor 
of a tiny provincial village whose chief 
magistrate has always been a Moreau. 
Until this “family matter” could be at- 
tended to the Second Dawes Committee 
and the world were obliged to wait. 
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Bloody May 


To old-fashioned 
means flowers, grass, picnics, children, 
clean frocks. To up-and-doing Socialists 
and Communists it means speechmaking, 
parading, bombs, brickbats, conscientious 


people, May Day 


violence. This connotation dates back to 
May Day, 1886, when some 200.000 U. S. 
workmen engineered a nationwide strike 
for an eight-hour day. 

This year, Europeans were especially 
observant of the anniversary. 

In Paris. “You join our party or we 
will get your two children on May Day!” 
This threat, whispered by Communists 
over and over to simple Thomas Testa. 
Parisian factory worker, so preyed on his 
mind that last week, mad with fear he 
rushed into the Metro (subway), dashed 
through the ticket puncher’s wicket, flung 
himself off the platform before an on- 
coming train. The cars only took off one 
of his legs. 


With Thomas Testa for an object les- 
son, Prefect Jean Chiappe of the Paris 
police took extraordinary precautions to 
make May Day in Paris peaceful. He 
mobilized cavalry, infantry, machine gun- 
ners; arrested and temporarily detained 
nearly 3,400 people before they could start 
a-Maying. 

In Berlin. Berlin’s Police President 
Karl Zorgiebel forbade all outdoor demon- 
strations on Der Tag. All the more de- 
termined, Communist bands assembled 
early in various parts of the city. Leather- 
helmeted police swinging rubber clubs 
quickly cleared the Potsdamer Platz and 
Unter den Linden, but the Communists. 
acting according to a pre-arranged plan, 
concentrated in two suburban workers’ 
districts, Wedding and Neu K6lln. 

Taking possession of these two districts. 
the Communists tore down lamp posts, 
uprooted trees, built street barricades of 
overturned carts, paving blocks, sewer 
pipe. Snipers were posted in housetops 
and at upper windows. 

It was magnificent opportunity for Herr 
Zorgiebel to display to French and Eng- 
lish observers the legitimate uses of his 
excessively military police department, ac- 
tually a little army. Systematically his 
men attacked the Communist barricades 
with clubs and fire hoses, then with pis- 
tols, then with rifles, finally with machine 
guns, armored cars. Airplanes flew over- 
head, spotting snipers. 

Small bands of “Red Front Fighters,” as 
the organized Communists called them- 
selves, made sudden sallies against the 
police, darting out from grimy alleys, over- 
turning trucks and taxicabs until police 
bullets exploded the gas tanks of the up- 
ended vehicles. Communist girls were ob- 
served among the “Red Front Fighters” 
with red handkerchiefs round their heads, 
flashing knives in their hands. 

“Strassen frei, Fenster zu!! Clear the 
streets! Close the windows!” bellowed im- 
perious policemen patrolling the battle- 
scarred districts in armored cars. After 
nearly 50 policemen had been wounded 
they warned that anyone appearing at an 
open window would be shot. Despite the 
warning, curiosity was too much for three 
old women and for Charles Eray Mackay, 
a newsgatherer from New Zealand. Re- 
porter Mackay ventured out on the street, 
the old women out on their balconies. All 
four were shot dead by the watchful police. 

Toll of four days of street fighting: 27 
killed, more than 100 wounded. 


THE LEAGUE 
Battling for Reduction 


Comrade Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov 
continued in Geneva last week his sport 
of making it appear that Soviet Russia 
and Germany are the only Great Powers 
which are ready and eager to join the 
U. S. in championing President Herbert 
Hoover’s thesis that the nations must now 
strive to achieve not limitation but reduc- 
tion of armaments (Time, May 6). 


This point was the very core of the 
U. S. proposals presented in Geneva a 





fortnight ago by Ambassador Hugh Simons 
Gibson, personal friend and confidential 
representative of Mr. Hoover. At the 
earliest opportunity last week Comrade 
Litvinov rose and moved a resolution 
closely paraphrasing Mr. Gibson’s speech. 
The delegates of the League of Nations 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
were asked by the cheerful Russian to de- 
clare that they are engaged in promoting 
“drastic reduction of armaments.” 

When this motion dismally failed to 
pass, newsgatherers one and all cabled that 
the cardinal principle of the Hoover plan 
had been rejected. Apparently this “news” 
was taken very ill at the White House. 
Next day the State Department pointed 
out that the Litvinov motion had not been 
voted down but merely tabled on a point 
of order. The distinction is doubtless im- 
portant, but the fact remains that no dele- 
gate except Red Russia’s Litvinov pro- 
posed anything remotely approaching an 
endorsement of the cardinal Hoover point. 

On successive days no small divergence 
in interpreting events at Geneva widened 
between correspondents on the spot and 
the press officials of the U. S. State De- 
partment. The former developed a pessi- 
mistic and the latter an optimistic view of 
chances that the Powers would agree to 
reduction of armaments. “Mischievous” 
became official Washington’s adjective to 
describe what was coming over the cables. 
Finally the views of the President were 
made known in the following sense: 

Reduction of armaments is held by the 
Administration to be the great problem 
faced by the nations of the world. 

Whatever concessions are made by the 
U. S. in Geneva are to be interpreted in 
no other sense than as efforts to advance 
toward the cardinal ideal. This applies in 
particular to Mr. Gibson’s abandonment a 
fortnight ago of the traditional U. S. de- 
mand that “reduction of armaments” must 
include curtailment of the numbers of 
“trained reserves.” This concession and a 
supplementary announcement by Mr. Gib- 
son last week that the U. S. will also 
stomach the existence of unlimited stores 
of military supplies are not to be mis- 
interpreted. 

The Hoover Administration is not yield- 
ing or back-tracking on the cardinal ideal, 
but simply feels that a primarily naval 
power such as the U. S. should keep hands 
off the problem of land disarmament, leav- 
ing it to be thrashed out among France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and the other land 
Powers. 

Since ignored Russia and impotent Ger- 
many could not influence the decisions of 
the statesmen in Geneva, a practical effect 
of the Hoover decision was to enable 
France and Italy to carry their point that 
“trained reserves” and “military supplies” 
shall not be reduced. The German dele- 
gate, Count von Bernstorff, expressed his 
chagrin as follows: 

“IT consider that essentials for the re- 
duction of land armaments have been 
eliminated. The committee has entirely 
lost sight of its real task. We of the Reich 
are inclined to wash our hands and assist 
no further at this accouchement.” 

“Perhaps the mouse whose birth you 
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BARON EBBISHAM 
For him, no “slavish copying.” 


(See col. 3) 


expect will turn out to be a lion after all,” 
suavely suggested Acting Chairman Nico- 
las Politis of Greece. 

As the tense situation was eased by the 
laughter of august statesmen, Count von 
Bernstorff genially exclaimed, “I hope with 
all my heart the child will be an elephant!” 

Further debate revealed that the com- 
mission could not agree last week on any 
method of reducing or even limiting land 
armaments except “publicity on expendi- 
tures” —a vague three-word phrase beyond 
which the commission could not advance. 
The idea is simply that if each War Of- 
fice states the annual total of its ex- 
penditures then the voice of public opinion 
may figuratively cry (as it has so often 
and so impotently cried before), ““You are 
spending too much!” 

In moving the adoption of this 
“method,” Ambassador Gibson said: “We 
are all reduced to taking the best we can 
get, and from that point of view I main- 
tain that there is nothing better than this 
resolution. Surely, these long debates have 
exhausted the subject. . . . I propose an 
immediate vote.” 

With Germany abstaining and Russia 
and China casting the only negative votes, 
the motion passed. Count von Bernstorff 
then arose and quietly said that since the 
proceedings had been a complete fiasco, so 
far as military disarmament was con- 
cerned, the German delegation would 
cease to consider themselves active mem- 
bers, would stay on as observers only. 

“As regards naval disarmament,” the 
Count concluded, “an encouraging begin- 
ning seems to have been made.” 

From a U. S. view the last point made 
by Count von Bernstorff eclipses in im- 
portance all the others, suggested that even 
though Ambassador Gibson’s concessions 
did not open the way to reduction of 
land armaments, still President Hoover 
may be able to press on through the maze 
of European cross purposes toward re- 
duction of the world’s navies, his primary 
concern. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Class v. Mass 


The Lord Mayor of London is almost 
invariably a different sort of man from 
his counterpart in a great U. S. city such 
as Chicago or New York. Political pull 
cannot elevate an Englishman to the post 
whose incumbent has authority to grant 
(and hence to refuse) permission to the 
King-Emperor to pass Temple Bar, tradi- 
tional gateway to the City of London. 
Great wealth and an established, honorable 
position in the business community are 
the well-nigh indispensable qualifications 
of any Londoner who would become “My 
Lord Mayor.” The office is really hon- 
orary, the incumbency only one year. 
Anyone who has been Lord Mayor of 
London is more apt to be a solid, respected 
man of affairs than a blathering Big Bill 
or wisecracking Jimmy. 

Last week Baron Ebbisham, who as Sir 
George Rowland Blades was two years 
ago Lord Mayor of London, returned to 
London from a business trip to the U. S. 
and imparted to his countrymen some 
shrewd advice. “I want to say a word,” 
he began, “against slavish copying of 
methods which may have produced pros- 
perity in other lands. Take such experi- 
ments as American mass production meth- 
ods or German cartelized [trust] control 
of entire industries. These may be only 
passing phases. At any rate remember 
that our traditional lines of development 
have little in common with those coun- 
tries.” 

Stressing “quality” as the distinctive 
attribute of British goods, and also the 
extraordinary diffuseness of the Empire’s 
markets, the onetime Lord Mayor con- 
cluded: “We are frequently exhorted to 
copy American selling practices quite re- 
gardless of the fact that high pressure 
sales campaigns coupled with mass adver- 
tising in a closed market are not readily 
adaptable to the needs of a small island 
whose traditional outlet for its surplus 
products has been found in catering to the 
highly diversified and specialized require- 
ments of markets in every corner of the 
globe. The central quest to which British 
energies should be directed is the discovery 
of the quickest way of exploiting our 
acknowledged pre-eminence as producers 
of high quality goods.” 


or oe 


Vanished Guardsman 


Officers of the Household Cavalry 
flushed behind their monocles a fortnight 
ago, when it was learned that a horse bear- 
ing one of the immobile mounted sentries 
of Whitehall had fallen asleep at its post 
and collapsed under its rigid, ornately ac- 
coutred rider (Time, May 6). 

But the Household Cavalry’s chagrin, 
acute though it was, could not compare to 
that of officers of the Foot Guards last 
week when they learned that a scarlet- 
coated, fur-busbied Scots Guardsman had 
vanished completely from his post at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The discovery was not made by the or- 
nate Corporal of the Guard, theoretically 
responsible for all sentries, but by a pass- 
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ing policeman, amazed to find one of the 
palace sentry boxes empty. The police- 
man reported this unusual fact to the 
Officer of the Guard. 

Policeman and officer searched dili- 
gently. Two hundred yards from the 
empty sentry box they discovered a rifle, 
and the huge fur headpiece of the sentinel, 
lying like some dead beast in the bushes. 
Detectives from Scotland Yard joined the 
search, but no trace of the scarlet-coated, 
white-belted sentry could be found. 

The “military correspondents” of Lon- 
don papers wrote that this was the first 
time in British history that a sentry had 
disappeared from a British Royal sentry 
post. They took comfort in the fact that 
the King was not in residence at Bucking- 
ham Palace when the vanishment occurred. 
“The matter is being treated,” said the 
pontifical Times, “with some levity in the 
barracks of the Welsh and Coldstream 
Guards.” 


A 
Se 


“Most Dishonorable Set” 

Dynamic A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook, who 
lately clasped hands with Edward of Wales, 
announced himself a Socialist now and no 
longer a Communist, and was forthwith re- 
buked by a scathing resolution of the Com- 
munist Party (Time, April 29), last week 
roared at a union meeting of Welsh min- 
ers: “I have fought as no one else has 
fought to protect the Communists! I have 
been reviled for it. I have fed them and 
clothed them—and I say now they are the 
most dishonorable set of men I have ever 
had dealings with!” 


—__ »— 


Strabolgi v. Hanner 


Than plump Lieut. Commander Joseph 
Montague Kenworthy, M. P., the Liberal 
who turned Laborite two years ago “To 
Get Action,” the statesman who once said 
of H. G. Wells, “the old gentleman has 
gone gaga,” the British Laborite party has 
no more conspicuous member. Last week 
as plump Commander Kenworthy was pre- 
paring for a hotly contested general elec- 
tion, his mother had a fist fight with her 
landlady. 

The Baroness Strabolgi, Commander 
Kenworthy’s mother, was born Elizabeth 
Florence Cooper of San Francisco, Cal. 
For some weeks past there had been words 
between Baroness Strabolgi and Landlady 
Rosa Hanner. Lady Strabolgi wished to 
have coal fires in her apartment, had the 
gas logs ripped out in order to install 
grates. 

“A coal box in the flat,” said Landlady 
Hanner at an early stage of the debate, 
“is not in keeping with the propriety of 
such a fashionable neighborhood.” 

One thing led to another until last week 
found Lady Strabolgi, a Mr. R. H. M. 
Muller, her friend and neighbor, and 
Landlady Hanner all in court. It was 
charged that Lady Strabolgi and Neighbor 
Muller had, “to wit—struck, thrown about 
and kicked” not only Mrs. Hanner, but 
also her daughter Joyce, who had gone to 
her mother’s rescue with a bread knife. 

Lady Strabolgi denied the assault, as- 
serted that Landlady Hanner had pulled 
her hair. 


“She called me a glutton,” said Lady 
Strabolgi to The Hon. Mr. Justice McCar- 
dle. “As a matter of fact I keep thin and 
eat as little as I can.” 

Asked if she were an American, the 
Baroness recoiled and snapped: “Only 
by birth!” 

Pressed for an explanation, she said 
frostily, “I was born in California and 
brought home to Scotland at the age of 
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Lapor’s KENWORTHY 
His mother had a fist fight. 


two. My early life was spent in Scot- 
land, where people are very kind.” 

Dignified Neighbor Muller added his 
denial of the assault. “When I tried to 
usher Mrs. Hanner out of the Baroness 
Strabolgi’s apartment,” said he, ‘Mrs. 
Hanner sat down upon the floor.” 

“Did you scratch both or either plain- 
tiff?” asked the landlady’s counsel. 

Neighbor Muller drew himself up. “I 
have been a cavalry officer,” said he. “It 
would be foreign to my nature to scratch 
a woman.” 


BELGIUM 


Gas Monument 

In the little village of Steenstrat, a grave 
and august group of French, British and 
Belgian notables unveiled a monument 
last week to the 39,000 French and British 
victims of the first German gas attack. 

“Tt is necessary,” said black-bearded, 
unibrachial General Henri Joseph Etienne 
Gouraud, Military Governor of Paris, “to 
perpetuate the memory of those battles in 
which the enemy resorted for the first time 
to a procedure which the inscription upon 
this monument describes with justice as 
abominable.” 

While General Gouraud was discussing 
abominations in Belgium, a noted French 
journalist, M. Ernest Judet, was disclosing 
in the Paris press some interesting facts 
about the first gas attack. 

Eight days in advance, said M. Judet, 
the French army was warned by a German 
deserter who described the gas cylinders 
already in place in the German lines, and 


even produced one of the rudimentary gas 
masks which had been issued to the Ger- 
man troops. This information was brought 
to General Ferry of the French army, 
whose division was just about to move out 
of the line. 

General Ferry warned the French and 
British on either side of him, reported the 
story to his corps commanders. He did not 
consider the story of sufficient importance 
to go over the heads of his superiors to 
the supreme command, nor did his neigh- 
bors to the right and left. 

When the low yellow clouds of chlorine 
actually appeared the irate French Gen- 
eral Staff pounced upon General Ferry, 
then in another part of the line, and re- 
moved him from his command. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg Arches 

For several weeks past President Paul 
von Hindenburg has been a martyr to 
rheumatic swelling in his knees. Doctors 
and masseurs bandaged and rubbed, but 
without success. Willy Sachs, famed Ber- 
lin mesmerist, was summoned at a cost of 
$25 per visit. After Willy Sachs had 
glared 15 times ($375) at the presidential 
joints without bringing relief, President 
von Hindenburg lost hope. 

Came last week an elderly Berlin shoe- 
maker commissioned to construct a new 
pair of presidential shoes. Gazing profes- 
sionally at the gnarled von Hindenburg 
feet, the old tradesman decided to equip 
the new von Hindenburg shoes with solid 
arch-supporters. President von Hinden- 
burg tried on the new shoes, walked across 
the room, walked around the garden. His 
knee pains ceased at once. In a few days 
his swellings had disappeared. Later an 
official communique was issued that Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg’s convalescence was 
at an end. How the merciful cobbler was 
rewarded, officialdom neglected to say. 


o— 


Clenched Noses 


Loud, perennial squawks to the League 
of Nations about mistreatment of the Ger- 


‘man minority in Poland, have almost ob- 


scured the less-squawked-about fact that 
there is also a mistreated Polish minority 
in Germany. 

Came last week to the Pole-peopled 
town of Oppeln in German Silesia, a travel- 
ing company of Polish opera singers. 
Tickets were scalped and the Opera house 
packed. Sure of tempestuous Polish ap- 
plause, the beaming, bowing conductor 
achieved the overture, plunged into the 
first act. 

Suddenly little glass balls, hundreds of 
them, hurtled from the gallery and burst 
among audience, musicians, actors. Rose 
a towering, awful stench. Choking and 
clenching their noses, the Poles fled from 
the opera house, to be met outside by Ger- 
man Nationalist students who clenched 
clubs. 

No one was actually killed, but the local 
Polish consul was summoned post-haste to 
Warsaw, and Polish Foreign Minister 
August Zaleski announced that he was 
drafting a stiff protest to the League. 
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AUSTRIA 


Streeruwitz 


“United We Stand” would not do as a 
motto for Austria. In fact, during the 
cabinet crisis of 36 days which ended last 
week, the four principal parties in the 
republic battled each other to a standstill 
so often that it seemed almost time to 
hang up the D. W. F. sign—“Divided We 
Fall.” Almost every day War Minister 
Karl Vaugoin stormed that the republic 
ought to fall, repeatedly demanded procla- 
mation of a dictatorship. 

Finally last week the exhausted poli- 
ticians arranged for parliament to elect 
as chancellor no one of their number, but 
a potent businessman, Dr. Ernst Streeru- 
witz, who in his youth was a smart cavalry 
officer of the Habsburg Imperial Guard. 
Such a choice will not long be stomached 
by the second largest Austrian party, the 
radical, devoutly Marxian “Social Demo- 
crats.” 

As a_ stopgap chancellor, however, 
he should do very well since he is a Roman 
Catholic and enjoys the support of the 
largest faction in the republic, the re- 
actionary, Catholic “Christian Socialists,” 
who abhor the late Karl Marx (see p. 53) 
as though he were Beelzebub. 

The crisis now ended was precipitated 
by the resignation as chancellor of tall, 
bald, beak-nosed Monsignor Ignaz Seipel 
(Time, April 15), whom the Pope is ex- 
pected shortly to elevate to the post of 
cardinal, a holy office considered incom- 
patible with the mundane status of a 
prime minister. 


ITALY 
All But Five 

Shrill, fussy Minister of Public Works 
Giovanni Battista Giuriati was last week 
elected President of the new 100% Fascist 
Chamber: of Deputies (Tre, April 8). 
Casting about for some one to fill the 
vacant Ministry of Public Works, the 
powers-that-are came upon Signor Benito 
Mussolini. 

Since he already held seven of the 13 
Cabinet portfolios he might as well hold 
eight. Soon he did. 

Cabinet posts not held by JI Duce are: 
Justice, Finance, Public Instruction, Com- 
munications, National Economy. Senator 
Luigi Federzoni, famed “Soft Speaker of 
the Vatican,” from whom Signor Musso- 
lini took the Ministry of Colonies last 
year (Time, Dec. 31), was last week 
elected President of the Senate. 

Watchful observers noted that the new 
deputies, all hand-picked by JI Duce, are 
nearly all men of elder-middle age. The 
one exception is 25-year-old Deputy Mar- 
celo Diaz, son of the late Marshal Diaz 
“Foch of Italy.” 

Since Fascismo has always vaunted 
itself the “Party of Youth” and foe of 
paunchy middle age, the Dictator’s choice 
appeared peculiarly remarkable. 
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PAPAL STATE 
Salute 


North-of-Europe cartoonists have been 
making sport of the Italo-Papal Treaty & 
Concordat ever since it was signed (TIME, 
Feb. 18). The idea that Dictator Musso- 
lini purposes to use the Catholic Church 
as a sword of conquest was cartooned 
lately with savage power in Amsterdam’s 
Notenkraker (Nut Cracker), much to the 
satisfaction of super-Protestant Nether- 
landers (see cut). Other cartoonists have 
drawn Pope Pius XI in a Fascist black 


© Amsterdam Notenkraker 
BENITO IN HOLLAND 


Cahoots are insinuated. 


shirt and Mussolini with the Papal Tiara 
perched on his rather bald head. The cari- 
catured insinuation is always that His 
Holiness and His Excellency are repre- 
hensibly in cahoots. Last week in the 
Vatican Gardens occurred a scene which 
made the scurrilous inkmen rub their 
stained hands with glee. 

Some 150 prominent Fascists, members 
of the Royal Automobile Club, had mo- 
tored down from Milan to assist at the 
presentation to Pope Pius of a second new 
and sumptuous limousine (TiME, May 6). 
Senator Silvio Crespi, as President of the 
Club, raised the automobile’s hood and 
briefly pointed out to His Holiness such 
mysterious gadgets as spark plugs, dual 
carburetors. 

Lastly came the scene which delighted 
cartoonists. Facing Pope Pius, all the 150 
motorists simultaneously executed the 
Fascist salute, right arms upraised and ex- 
tended rigidly at a 45° angle. While they 
stood thus, His Holiness extended his own 
right hand in the gesture of Apostolic ben- 
ediction. 


Blood of the Horse 


The galleries, courtyards and abodes oj 
the Vatican Palace are ancient, convolved. 
mysterious. So darkly rooted is the Papal 
tradition of secrecy that only last week 
was the United Press able to report an ac- 
cident which occurred in hushed Vatican 
precincts some seven months ago, and is 
thought to have influenced the Pontiff’s 
recent decision to sell the last of his horses. 

One afternoon last autumn, His Holiness 
was preparing to enjoy a carriage ride 
around the spacious Vatican gardens. An 
open barouche and a pair of glossy spank- 
ing Irish steeds waited at the portico of St. 
Damasus Courtyard. Suddenly the mettle- 
some beasts became frightened. They 
shied, snorted, whinnied, plunged. Finally 
they “ran away” in a mad dash around 
the high-walled garden. 

Horrified servants watched as the Papal 
barouche, careening, bouncing, made the 
circuit once and then crashed splintering 
into a heavy stone portico supporting the 
stairs down which His Holiness was ex- 
pected momentarily to descend. Blood 
spattered and gushed to form a thick, 
sluggish pool upon the flagstones. One of 
the Irish horses had been gashed and 
killed in the clattering impact. The 
barouche was thoroughly wrecked. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Breathless Conductors 


One of the more obvious advantages of 
living under a Dictator appeared last week 
in an order issued by Dictator-King Alex- 
ander of Jugoslavia. Street car conductors 
were forbidden to eat garlic or drink 
brandy before or during hours of service. 

Since the eating of garlic and the drink- 
ing of slivovitza (plum brandy) are old 
Serbian pastimes, the fact that their pro- 
hibition could be issued and enforced was 
considered a triumph for King Alexander’s 
dictatorship. 


VENEZUELA 
Round Refusal 


A fortnight ago the world received 
calmly the news that General Juan Vicente 
Gomez had been unanimously re-elected 
President of Venezuela. To every black- 
eyed Venezuelan boy it has been one of 
the fixed and immutable facts of life that 
ancient, crafty, blue-spectacled Gomez is 
and ever shall be President of Venezuela, 
as he has been for 20 years. 

But last week from his stock farm at 
Maracay, President Gomez unexpectedly 
wired his Congress: “I cannot accept the 
high charge.” 

A committee of businessmen and incredu- 
lous newsgatherers rushed to Maracay. 
The businessmen begged the Dictator- 
President to reconsider. The newsmen 
waited confidently for the grand scene oi 
“reluctant” acquiescence. But at the end 
of an hour-long conference, out dashed the 
newsmen to the Maracay telegraph office. 
The quickest one cabled: OBTAINED 
ROUND REFUSAL STOP GENERAL 
RESOLVED TO SHOW THAT COUN- 
TRY HAS DEVELOPED OTHER MEN 
TO UNDERTAKE GOVERNMENT. 
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JAPAN 


Imperial Garter 

The daughter dominions of the British 
Empire do not share good Mother Eng- 
land’s intimacy with the potent little yel- 
lowmen of Nippon. Due primarily to the 
influence of Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia—all leery of Japanese immi- 
grants—Great Britain is no longer the 
formal ally of Japan. But informal rela- 
tions continue close and cordial between 
the first and third greatest naval Powers. 
Last week wise Mother England sent one 



























Mextico’s PRESIDENT 
He absolved the Catholic church. 


(See col. 2) 


of her very nicest sons—downy-lipped 
Henry, the Duke of Gloucester, third son 
of George V.—to bestow the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter on His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan. 

The arrival of the Duke of Gloucester 
in Tokyo created a hostess problem almost 
as interesting as Washington’s strange af- 
fair of Mrs. Gann. Positively the Empress 
Nagako could not serve. She is with child. 
Therefore the Sublime Emperor, Hirohito 
Tenno, descendant of the Sun Goddess, 
promoted to the rank of hostess for a day 
the gracious Princess Setsu, wife of the 
Emperor’s next older brother and heir, 
Prince Chichibu. Not so long ago Miss 
Setsu Matsudaira was a pupil at the 
Friends (Quaker) School in Washington, 
D. C., where her father was until recently 
Japanese Ambassador. Last week she 
stood in a smart Paris frock at the right 
hand of the Son of Heaven, and made gra- 
cious small talk in soft, Washingtonian 
English with the British Prince. 


When greetings had been exchanged 
upon the Tokyo station platform, the Sub- 
lime Tenno indicated that Prince Chichibu 
should ride publicly into the city with the 
Duke of Gloucester, while His Majesty 
hastened off in an unheralded limousine 
to his wife. She has born him two daugh- 
ters—one of whom has died. If the child 
is not a son this time, the Empire will in- 
deed mourn. 

The rite of investiture with the gold and 
purple Garter was neatly performed next 





TIME 


day by the Duke of Gloucester, just below 
the well-turned knee of the Son of Heaven. 
A few hours later the Order of the 
Chrysanthemum was bestowed upon Prince 
Henry—tit for tat—by the owlishly spec- 


tacled Emperor. 


Not unnaturally Japanese editors 
thought their readers would be interested 
last week in hearing about Donna Rachele 
Mussolini, whose condition was announced 
almost simultaneously with that of the 
Empress. Potent mother of three sons and 
a daughter, Donna Mussolini last week 
donned an apron and sturdily dished out a 
hot luncheon to 70 workmen on her hus- 
band’s “model farm” at Forli in the north 
of Italy. Males who find themselves in 
the south of Italy this summer should 
avoid being jeered at or reviled for failure 
to observe an old Sicilian custom: 


Doff your hat and bow respectfully to 
every woman—lady or peasant—who ap- 


pears to be approaching motherhood. The | 


theory of such courteous obseisance to Life 
is similar to that which prompts gentlemen 
to uncover when Death passes in a hearse. 


MEXICO 
“Beneficial Insurrection” 


“The insurrection which we—or rather 
which General Calles has just  sup- 
pressed—,” said President Emilio Portes 
Gil of Mexico last week, “will prove, I am 
sure, to have been highly beneficial to the 
country.” 

The paradox of a “beneficial insurrec- 
tion” is readily explained. The revolt was 
led openly by several Generals of the 
Army and Governors of Mexican States 
(Time, March 11, et seg.), who had 
machinated secretly against Plutarco Elias 
Calles when he was President and later 
against his staunch friend President Emilio 
Portes Gil. So highly placed were the in- 
surrectos that until they actually broke 
out their banners of revolt, nothing could 
be done to check their plotting. Once they 
chose to take the field, and lost, their 
power within the Army and State was 
broken. 

President Portes Gil went on to say last 
week: “The suppression of the insurrec- 
tion has destroyed all dissident groups and 
clears the way for realization of the Gov- 
ernment’s program of Peace, impartial 
Democracy and vigorous commercial ex- 
pansion of the State.” 

Two months ago the insurrectos held the 
northern half of Mexico. Then they were 
forced back into their base of operations; 
the State of Sonora (Time, April 22), 
where U. S. citizens go to get hard drinks 
and easy divorces. Weeping bitterly last 
week Governor Fausto Topete of Sonora 
ordered the insurrecto flag hauled down, 
then fled across the invisible line which 
divides Nogales, Sonora, from Nogales, 
Ariz. The rebel Commander-in-chief, 
General José Gonzalo Escobar, was de- 
serted by the last 1,000 of his original 
army of 20,000 men and vanished as a 
hunted fugitive into the mountains along 
the U. S. border. Without the need of 
striking a final blow, bull-necked General 
and War Minister Calles occupied Hermo- 
sillo, the capital of Sonora. 

Presently President Portes Gil an- 
nounced that only $7,500,000 had been 
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Are You 


an Adventurer 


At Heart? 





[F so you owe itto yourself to visit 


the famed lands of the Vikings. 


Lands of breath-taking and primi- 
tive scenic beauty —of snow- 
capped peaks and winding fjords, 
towering crags and foaming water- 
falls—and tiny villages nestling in 
verdant valleys. 


GREENLAND—ICELAND 
SPITZBERGEN 
The NORTH CAPE and 


SCANDINAVIAN Capitals 


—briefly is the itinerary, but all the 
while your home is the luxurious 


S. S. RELIANCE 


the Ideal Cruising Steamer. 


Sail from New York on June 29th 
—your chance to do the unusuall 


Seven short cruises—from 16 to 
26 days—will be made from 
Hamburg by the “RESOLUTE,” 


“OCEANA” and “ORINOCO.” 


Write for descriptive literature 
| 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


Chicago, 177 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis, 813 Olive St.; 
Philadelphia, 262 South Broad St.; Boston, 209 Tremont 
St.; San Francisco, 574 Market St.; Los Angeles, 438 
| Citizens Nat. Bk. Bldg.; Montreal, 614 St. James St. W.; 
| Winnipeg, 274 Main Street; Edmonton, Adams Building 
or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Your stop in China 
takes you back 1000 years 


World Traveler and Author 
of ‘‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD,” 
““WANDERING IN NORTHERN 
CuINA,"’ “'East OF SIAM."’ 
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“Go-as-you-please’’ tours 
Round the World under 
this unique plan. The only 
way really to see what you 
want to see at your own 
option. Stop where you wish. 
Continue when you choose. 
Your ticket permits two 
years for the complete trip, 
or aboard one Liner circle 
the globe in 110 days. Your 
fare, including meals and 
accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250 Round 
the World. 


Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seat- 
tle and Victoria for Japan, 
China, Manila and Round 
the World. 


Every week a similar Liner 
sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. 
Then onward on fortnightly 
schedules to Malaya—Java 
36 hours away—Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, France, New 
York. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
New York via Havana and 
Panama to California, thence 
Round the World. 

Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms, A 
swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among 
world travelers, 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


DO 


STEAM 


MAIL 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
210 80. 16TH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATEST., « . BOSTON, MASS. 
110s0UTH DEARBORNST.,CHICAGO 
514 W. SIXTH 6T.,LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W.,WASH.,D.C. 
DIMB BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 
ROBT.DOLLAR BLDG.,SANPRANCISCO 

HONG KONG 


L 
AMER 


Al 
Al 
IN 


UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
1131s RUB SCRIBE, PARIS, PRANCE 
22B1LLITERSTREET,E. C. 3, LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENTST., VICTORIA,B.C. 
517 GRANVILLEST., VANCOUVER,B.C. 
4THAT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 
MANILA 


L 

SHIP 
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“CHINA, aworld in itself. Anan- 
cient civilization that has come 
down to us almost intact. It is 
as if the social life of the pre- 
Christian era had been shifted 
into neutral and placed in a 
museum, not as a dead world’s 
junk but still teeming with 
life, that we might see how our 
remote ancestors lived. 


“You cannot, of course, miss 
Shanghai, where to cross the 
street separating the foreign 
concessions from the native 
city will carry you back a 
thousand years. Thence great 
foreign steamers will take you 
up the Yang Tze Kiang, the 
‘River Son of the Sea’, if you 
like; modern trains to Peking, 
inimitable among world’s cit- 
ies. There is only one Peking. 
Charm of ancient ways, a cul- 
ture and social deportment as 
advanced as ours, yet so differ- 
ent that it has won for the West 
the term ‘barbarian’. Street- 
straddling arches like the ma- 
terialization in permanent 
form of some extravaganza, 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and boys trotting between the 
shafts of vehicles bearing hun- 
dreds of thousands of others 
on many a strange errand... 
pages would not suflice merely 
to catalogue the incredibly 
quaint, the thrilling, the won- 
der producing sights—and 
sounds—to be found within 
those triple gigantic walls that 
surround what was long the 
Forbidden City...” 


Mary G. Tronef. 
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spent by the Government in putting down 
the insurrection. Considerably more than 
this picayune sum is spent by U. S. house- 
wives in a single season on ripe, red Mexi- 
can tomatoes. 


A tragic figure, seemingly forgotten by 
all concerned, including correspondents, 
was Senor Don Gilberto Valenzuela, whom 
the rebels 70 days ago proclaimed ‘Presi- 
dent of Mexico.” Ruined and _ ignored, 
poor Don Gilberto must rue the day last 
December when he resigned his honorable 
post of Mexican Envoy Extraordinary & 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
St. James’s and listened to the sword- 
handy gentlemen who swore they would 
make him President. 

Notable was the following declaration 
anent Mexico’s Roman Catholics made 
last week by President Portes Gil: “In the 
States of Jalisco, Michoacan and Guana- 
juato there are under arms servants of the 
Catholic Church, who, forgetting their 
Christian morality, dedicate themselves to 
acts of absolute banditry on the pretext 
of defending the doctrines of their Church. 
In contrast with that attitude there are 
other dignified representatives of Catholi- 
cism who counsel respect for law and 
authority. 

“As to accusations that the Catholic 
Church as an institution was implicated in 
the revolt, I cannot answer such a charge 
in the affirmative.” 

Quickly the exiled Senior Prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Mexican Episcopate, 
Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, ob- 
served to reporters in Washington, D. C.: 

“As an evidence of good-will, the words 
of President Portes Gil are most impor- 
tant. The Church and her ministers are 
prepared to cooperate with him in every 
just and moral effort made for the im- 
provement of the people. 

“Not able in conscience to accept laws 
that are enforced in my country, the Cath- 
olic Church in Mexico, not wilfully, but as 
a solemn duty, has found it necessary to 
completely suspend all acts of public wor- 
ship.” 

In Mexico City, the President said: 
“The Catholic clergy can resume services 
when they desire, the only obligation being 





that they obey the laws. The official atti- 
tude toward the Church will continue the 
same as now.” 

The “laws” which the Church is not able 
to accept, and on which the State continues 
to insist, chiefly require that members of 
any clergy before officiating must present 
themselves at a registry office and sub- 
scribe their names and addresses. The 
Protestant clergy complied with these laws 
from the first, are officiating unmolested. 
The Catholics, deeming any obeisance to 
the existing civil power, however slight, in- 
compatible with conscience, continue to 
regard themselves as persecuted. 

In New York city one Salvador Ateca, 
gambling concessionaire of Juarez, Mexico, 
often mentioned as the financial backer ot 
General Escobar’s revolution, was arrested 
as he prepared to sail for Spain. In his 
possession was a small black handbag, con- 
taining 750,000 in bills, securities and 
gold pieces, stolen, said representatives of 
the Mexican Government, from _ looted 
banks and the State Treasury of Chi- 
| huahua. 
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BARCELONA 
SPAIN 


FF epiiee approaches .. . 
quaint places beckon the 
joyous wayfarer — little 


journeys to yesterday... 


smart hotels make ready 
for the fiestas . . . and Bar- 
celona—picturesque city of 
Spain—adds to its delight- 
ful animation by present- 
ing the great International 
Exposition of Barcelona— 
brilliant — beautiful — cul- 
tural — here will be the 
meeting place of the world 

. . art—sports —industry 

—~music—the theatre— 
motion pictures... the 
world traveler who visits 


Spain has much to look 
forward to this year! 


Apply to any Tourist Bureau or write 
to M. Ventura, Steinway Hall, 113 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF 
BARCELONA 


May to December 


gerne - 9 








TIME 
AERONAUTICS 


Eagle Speaks Again 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics MacCracken exercised his 
persuasive powers, induced Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh to fly from New York 
to Washington last week, to tell a joint 
committee of Congress what sort of air- 
port the capital ought to have. To the 
Committee, headed by air-minded Sen- 








ator Bingham of Connecticut, Col. Lind- | 
bergh laid down the following specifica- | 


tions: 


t) A field at least one mile square, hav- | 


ing hard surface runways. 


2) As near to the heart of the city as | 


possible. 

3) A good hotel and restaurant at the 
field. 

4) Tunnels underground so that  pas- 


sengers could cross the field without dan- | 


ger of being run down. 
Lindbergh dicta: 


have any airports in the U. S. today that 
may be considered models for the future. 
Two or three are now being constructed, 
but we have nothing to compare with those 
in Europe. 

“If the port is an hour’s ride from the 


city, it takes away the advantage of flying | 


; time. On a trip from New York or Phila- 





| delphia to Washington, the time required 


going to and from distant landing fields 
would add so much to the flying time as 
to leave little advantage over railroad 
transportation. 

“Fog flying will have more effect on 
future air transportation than anything 
else. For landing we will, I think, be able 
to use intersecting radio beams, sonic alti- 
meters and other instruments. 

“We will be able to land on a field we 
cannot see. Fog flying is hazardous now, 
but I expect that within the next few years 
we will be able to fly through almost any 
kind of weather. So that conditions being 
somewhere near equal in regard to fog, I 
think distance from the city would be of 
primary importance.” 


“T do not think we | 





Seldom a handshaker, Col. Lindbergh is 


even less often a “joiner.” For him it 


| has been boasted that the only air clubs to 





which he belongs are the Caterpillar club 
(parachutests) and the Q. B. (Quiet Bird- 
men). Last fortnight he paid $1,000 to 


| join Aviation Country Clubs, Inc., elect- 


ing as his home club the one which is to be 
erected at Hicksville, L. I. 
SS 

Flights & Flyers 

Graf Zeppelin. With Germany’s min- 
ister to Austria (Count Hugo Lerchenfeld) 
and the Austrian Minister of Commerce 
(Dr. Hans Schiirff) aboard, the Graf Zep- 
pelin rose from its field at Friedrichshafen 
one morning at dawn and before to a. m. 
was flying over Vienna. School children in 
the streets sent up balloons with flags and 
flowers. Dr. Hugo Eckener sent down by 
radio a speech saying: ‘We crossed the 
frontier a few hours ago, but we do not 
feel ourselves in an alien land. We have 
the same tongue, the same Kultur, the 
same hopes. We will again come.” Then 
the Zeppelin flew to Graz and returned 
home via Vienna and Salzburg, completing 

















She cruise Jour 
thru LANDS of the LONG AGO 


W“SMIRATE, PRIEST & EXPLORER charted 
the course of the Panama Mail Coast 
to Coast cruise thru the storied lands 

of Latin America -,, Twenty-eight days of 

sheer delight on splendid liners between 

New York and California — in either direc- 

tion — carry you into the intriguing beauty 

and age-old romance of Mexico, Guatemala, 

Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia and 

Havana,,, At the end of the Western cruise, 

San Francisco and Los Angeles ,-, Easterly, 

the tropic trail leads to New York -,-, In 

outside cabin comfort — bed instead of berth 

—you visit ten quaint, exotic Spanish Amer- 

ican ports...included in the itinerary of no 

other line... and at no greater cost. First 
class fare is as low as $275. Write for folder. 


PANAMA MAIL 
Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
$48 S+SPRING ST~ LOS ANCELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE NEW YORK 





... At this vivid season 
when the attractions of New York 
take on a_ heightened interest, The 
ROOSEVELT beckons to those of cul- 
tivated taste...A hotel alive to the 
pleasant usages of city life with a spirit, 
an appeal, a gracious air, quite dis- 
tinctly its own. 


1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


Madison Avenue 
at 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 





In the NValee ob Out~ 
tts hol all Summet in WANA 


Wuat a summer’s vacation it will be—to live 
for a few weeks where the water is a place to 
play and not just a way to cool off! Where the 
airis almost as cool as thesmooth green breakers 
that slide and rustle on the coral sands! 

Here are long curving beaches sparkling 
with gayety and color, where pleasure-bent 
throngs from every continent gather for a 
holiday. Tiny beaches, too, where you can 
drowse all day in the shade of a coco palm. 

Bronze-skinned Hawaiians will teach you 
how to balance on speeding surfboards, Na- 
tive outrigger canoes ride 
the breakers at toboggan- 
speed. There’s a thrill 
even in watching them 
from the Janai of your 
beach hotel. 

Golf courses every- 
where. Motoring, 


sightseeing, cruising 
among the fairy islands 


of Oahu, Kauai, A ; i P 


Hawaiiand Maui. 


Hawaiian “a : 


LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers, De luxe 
accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense tickets. 
Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los Angeles 
Steamship Company offices: 730 So. Broadway, Los An- 
geles; 505 Fifth Ave., New York; 140 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 609 Thomas Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San 
Francisco; 119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 
E. Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


nchanted —— 
Island, - 


BYETOLM 





and dancing, strangely beautiful. Volcanic 
marvels in Hawaii U. S. National Park, 
where giant tree ferns line the motor road 


to Kilauea’s mammoth steaming crater. Great | 


game fishing off the Kona Coast, 

Fast trains and steamers bring Hawaii near 
enough for less than a month’s vacation. The 
trip is only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ 
delightful voyage) from the Pacific Coast, and 
all-inclusive tours range upward from $300 
for three weeks, to $400 and $500, including 
steamers, hotels and sightseeing, for a month’s 
trip. Deluxeaccommoda- 
tions, also, equal to those 
of Europe’s most re- 
nowned resorts. 

Ask your local railroad 
or travel agent. He can 
book you direct from 

home, via San Fran- 

cisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle or Vancouver. 


2 Ny No passports or 


| formalities—this 
= is U.S. Territory. 


jon 


MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers, Novel entertainment features—glorious fun. At- 
tractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sailings from 
Seattle and Portland, Ore. See your travel agency or Matson 
Line: 215 Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 140 So, Dearborn St., Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas; 
723 Seventh St., Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 
271 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


P. 0. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES—P, 0, BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of **Tourfax” travel guide. 


a ; : Street&°No.. ‘ any 
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the trip in 134 hrs. For the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s next trip, May 15, to New York, 
passenger fare was fixed at $1,200; 
postage for a letter, $1.05; for a post- 
card, 55¢. 

R-100. In England, two new giant diri- 
gibles are undergoing shed trials. One of 


| these, the R-zoo, is expected to be ready 


for a flight to North America early in June 
—on the heels of the Graf Zeppelin. The 


| R-100 has one-third greater gas capacity 


than the German ship and a passenger 


| capacity of 100 as compared to the other’s 


25. It is to have a top speed of 82 m. p.h., 
is powered by six 700 h. p. Rolls-Royce 
Condor Motors, is built of tubular mem- 


| bers in such a way that its framework is 


semi-flexible. 

Nome-Long Island. Parker Dresser 
Cramer (who last year attempted a non- 
stop flight from Rockford, IIl., his home 


town, to Stockholm, Sweden, but was 
forced down in Greenland) last week took 


| off from Nome, Alaska, in a light Cessna 
| cabin monoplane with a 110 h. p. Warner- 


Scarab motor. In seven days, with stops 
along a route which led over Alaska, Can- 
ada, Minneapolis, Chicago, Cleveland, he 
put his ship down on Long Island, N. Y. 
Flying time: 48 hrs. 28 min. 


— 


| Faster, Faster 

The night-flying transcontinental air- 
mail got under way last week. On the 
new schedule, letters posted on either 
coast one evening are delivered at the 
opposite coast two mornings (about 32 
hours) later. This has been made feasible 


by flood-lighting the route’s western ter- 
minus, Oakland Municipal Airport. Until 
the Rockies were flown at night, the short- 
est air-mail trip across the continent was 
performed in one day, one night, one 
day. Now it is done in one night, one 
day, one night—saving one business day. 
nesta acvition 

Floaters 

Like twelve fat vegetables in a soup 
plate, twelve great balloons nestled in Pitt 


| Stadium at Pittsburgh. The evening light 
| was fading as the first bag, piloted by 


W. A. Klikoff and Pete Lawson represent- 
ing Aircraft Development Corp., slowly 
rose into the air and, once above the rim 
of the stadium, swam rapidly away in a 
brisk westerly wind. One after another the 
rest of the bags rose and floated away. 

It was the elimination race to see who 
shall represent the U. S. in the Gordon 
Bennett Cup Race abroad. Night came 
on. Rain, snow, conflicting winds buffeted 


| the bags. Some bumped into mountains, 


crashed into barns. One was almost run 
down by a night-flying mail plane. Day 
broke. Two of the balloons descended, 
discovered they had been blown in circles 
all night, were only 27 and 32 miles from 
Pittsburgh. One other balloon came down 
in Pennsylvania. Seven others descended 
across the broad expanse of upper New 
York. After 36 hours, all but two had been 
heard from: Navy No. 1, piloted by Lieut. 
Thomas G. W. Settle and Ensign Wilfred 
Bushnell; and Detroit Times, piloted by 


| Arthur G. Schlosser and E. J. Hill. Far 


beyond the marks of any of the others, 


| Navy 1 came to earth, nearly 43 hours 


after starting, at Canavoy, Prince Edward 
Island. More hours passed, with the De- 


| troit Times no man on earth knew where. 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


MILLIONS of gems, precious stones—tiny cutting 
tools chemically like the ruby and the sapphire— 
bonded together to form a Norton Grinding 
Wheel. The point of a diamond or a tool of 
hardened steel shapes them to accurate dimen- 
sions and they are ready to serve the world in 
its strife for precision with rapid production. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 








AMERIC 


One little Mustake ee 
one EXTRA Dividend 


THE minute the salesman opened 
the door, he knew that he was in for 
more than the usual “ ragging.” 


The Vice-president of this western 


Pennsylvania oil refinery always had 
a “peeve” on office appliance sales- 
men .. . good-natured, to be sure, 
but still “nippy.” 

But this morning, it was ail ‘‘ nip.” 

“Why, good morning!” exclaimed 
the executive with a mocking smile. 
“Pull up a chair, won’t you? I’m 
delighted that you came in. 

“You see, I’ve just gotten to the 


bottom of why we lost our oldest 
customer yesterday. One of our 
girls lost a letter of his in the files a 


couple of months ago. And I wanted 
to have a nice little chat with you 
about records and mistakes and...” 

The salesman took his “spanking” 
with a smile, and when the Vice- 
president stopped for breath, said: 
“1d like to have a couple of days to 


look over your office systems. I 
think I can stop these mistakes.” 


“Go to it,” answered the execu- 
tive, “stop a tenth of them and I'll 


A N 


buy you the finest hat in Pittsburgh.” 


New facts and figures save 
331,000 the first month 


Tue following morning, the sales- 
man pitched in... a Remington 


Rand analyst at his side. 

Almost at once, they discovered 
that each of the Company’s 78 
branches had its own whimsical ideas 
of records. And that the Company, 
as a result, had, not one, but 79 
systems of records. 

Within two weeks a modern sys- 
tem of unified records had been 
O.K’d by the Vice-president. But 
before the installation was half com- 
pleted, things started popping. New 
information began to emerge from 
the records. New facts! ... new 
figures never before available to the 


executive. 





EMANCIPATION 


For the first time, they had com- 
parative figures on sales, expenses 
and profits by products and terri- 
tories . . . yesterday’s figures while 
they were fresh enough to use in 


directing tomorrow’s operations. 


Sales improved. Expenses fell. Prof- 


its rose. 

And then, most unexpectedly, the 
new, unified records brought to the 
Vice-president’s attention such grow- 
ing discrepancies in the branch stock 


records, that he made a personal 


tour of the branch warehouses, and 
found over $1,500,000 lying idle in 
over-stocks. 

The first month’s savings on in- 
ventory reductions alone ran $31,000. 
Six months later, savings had 


mounted so high that the directors 


felt justified in surprising the stock- 
holderswitha pleasant, extradividend. 


These modern ways 
to profits 
Auappin’s Lamp had nothing on 


modern office systems and appli- 
ances in the way of miracles. In less 


O F ‘i AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


than a generation, they have changed 
the whole face of American business. 


But now, they are changing the 


whole pace of American business. 


Executives are finding that, armed 
with these new-day controls, they 
can roll back the old frontiers of 
sales... pileup volume... cut down 


expense .. . and control net profits 
with a certainty undreamed of 10 
years ago. 

No event in the past decade has 
been more timely than the consoli- 
dation of the leading office appliance 
manufacturers into one closely co- 
operating organization. 

4,000 of the best informed men in 
the office appliance industry ‘are at 
your service. Never before has there 
been such a pooling of specialized 
abilities. Never have business men 
been able to turn to such a wealth of 
authoritative information on modern 
and successful business methods and 
ideas. 

With the most practical office sys- 
tems, records and appliances in ex- 
istence gathered into one line, you 


can centralize your entire office pur- 
chasing. And the Remington Rand 


man who comes to your office will be 
absolutely unbiased in his advice. 


«THE GREAT» 
EMANCIPATORS 


Ai telephone call brings 
to your assistance this array 


of trained minds 


HoweEVER smoothly your office may 
berunning, there is always the chance 
that it might be improved by a sim- 
ple change in method, or a new idea. 


Why not be sure? Whatever the 


size of your business, the service is at 
your disposal. Call in a Remington 
Rand man from our nearest office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
. INDEX VISIBLE... 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 
RAND and KARDEX Visible Records . . , SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . 
KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


Executive Offices, Buffalo, New York 


POWERS Accounting Machines 


Sales offices in all leading cities 





TIME 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “‘DALLAS—THE (ENTER * 


WHAT IS THE 
SOUTHWEST? 


What does it. 
offer you? 


EOGRAPHICALLY, “The 


Southwest” comprises a 
group of four Southern and 
Western states—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Commercially, it is a market 

. ~ > 
empire—one of America’s 
greatest unit market zones, with 
more than 12 million population 
and annual buying power of 
over 6 billion dollars. 


Figuratively, ““The Southwest” 
denotes a young, growing coun- 
try, with a youthful spirit of 
ambition and progress. Having 
tremendous, largely undevel- 
oped, resources —in basic raw 
materials, in fuel, in available 





labor—the Southwest presents 
American industry with manu- 
facturing opportunities such as 
existed in the North and East 
25 and 50 years ago. Oppor- 
tunities to grow with a growing 
market! 

*A Complete Market Analysis 
of Dallas and the Great South- 


west,” which we have prepared 





for business executives, is based 
on the surveys of leading East- 
OKLANGESE | be, ern industrial engineering firms. 
|ARKANSAS : ep 
This book is invaluable to exec- 
utives charged with the respon- 
sibility of locating sales or 
manufacturing branches. Write 
for it—on your business letter- 
head, please. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1411 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 

T RANSPORTATION CENTER 

DIsTRIBUTION CENTER 

Raw MATERIAL CENTER 


PopuLaTION (LaBor) CENTER . 
Southwestern Headquarters to American 





FUEL AND Power CENTER Business — 1,892 national and sectional 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER concerns maintain branches in Dattas. 


FINANCIAL CENTER 
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Hearst v. Hoover 


Publisher William Randolph Hearst, as 
everyone knows, possesses 28 U. S. news- 
papers. His public is composed, he 
slogans, of 20 million people—“People 
Who Think.” Whenever he is moved to ex- 
pound his personal views in public, all he 
needs to do is notify his nearest editor 
and the land will soon be flooded with 
pungent paragraphs over the cramped, 
irregular, sharp-slanting Hearst signature. 

Crossing the continent last fortnight 
from California—to join Mrs. Hearst in 
Manhattan, as he does at least once each 
year (wedding anniversary )—Mr. Hearst 
felt a public message stirring within him. 
President Hoover had just gone to Man- 
hattan and addressed the Associated Press 
on the subject of crime and law enforce- 
ment (Trme, April 29). In the presidential 
reasoning, Publisher Hearst thought he 
detected flaws. Himself the holder of 
many an A. P. franchise, he proposed to 
tear apart and answer what President 
Hoover had said to the assembled editors 
and publishers. 

For reasons best known to himself, Mr. 
Hearst did not telegraph en route to his 
nearest editor (Omaha News-Bee). Nor 
could he contain himself until he reached 
the next-nearest Hearst city, Chicago. In- 
stead, he arranged to be met in Kansas 
City by a representative of that city’s daily 
Star, a most independent, un-Hearstlike 
newspaper. Into the Star man’s hands Mr. 
Hearst delivered a 3,000 word statement 
entitled: “We Need Laws We can Re- 
spect.” He requested the Star man ex- 
plicitly to see that the Star should publish 
the statement in full. 

Faithfully, the Star man transmitted to 
his chief the Hearst request. Shrewdly, 
the Star chief smelled a large, shadowy, 
Hearstlike rat. He saw to it that the Star 
did not print the Hearst statement as Mr. 
Hearst had planned. It required a long- 


| distance call from Mr. Hearst’s secretary 


in Chicago before the Star printed the 
Hearst statement at all. Then the Star 
chopped the thing up and printed about 
one-third of it on page 17, next to a comic 
strip. 

That was enough, however, for Hearst 
purposes: Last week the full statement 
was spread across the U. S. in the Hearst 
papers and in paid advertisements in other 
papers under the by-line: “William Ran- 
dolph Hearst in the Kansas City Star.” 

Irritated, General Manager George B. 
Longan of the Star in turn issued a state- 
ment. In part, he said: “The Star is not 
concerned over Mr. Hearst’s views. . . . 
What we objected to was the reprinting 
of an article that gave the appearance of 
being an editorial written for the Star by 
Mr. Hearst. Also on account of the way 
in which it was used it indicated that the 
Star had changed its attitude on law en- 
forcement.” 

“Blank Cartridge.” The subject mat- 
ter of the Hearst statement seemed to ex- 
plain why its author had hitched his wagon 
to the distinguished Kansas City Star. 
Publisher Hearst felt deeply that “We 
Need Laws We Can Respect.” He also 
realized that people, whether they think or 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE TRANSPORTATION 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. P. HELCK 


FOR EVERY BRANCH OF MARINE ELECTRIFICATION WESTINGHOUSE PROVIDES EQUIPMENT 


Electricity goes to sea 


Electric power sufficient to light a metropolis 
drives the propellers and auxiliary equipment of 
a modern ocean liner. Electricity today has quali- 
fied as ‘“‘able-bodied seaman, first class’’ in every 
branch of marine service. 

Sensitive electric circuits are the nerves of a 
modern ship. They give it quick, flexible maneu- 
verability that rivals a fine motor car. 

Electric propulsion speeds the modernized fleet 
to lake, coastal or foreign ports reliably and 
economically. Numerous freighters today 
have extra cargo space because of advan- 


with marine engineers, has made many out- 
standing contributions. The first sea-going 


The Sign of a 


equipment by the Westinghouse organization. 

Westinghouse turbine-electric propulsion saves 
fuel for ships of varied types just as it does for the 
U. S. Coast Guard Cutter “‘Chelan”’ and her four 
sister cutters. 

In submarines, freighters, tugs, river towboats, 
fireboats, liners and battleships, Westinghouse 
electrical equipment mans the pumps, drives the 
propellers, controls the rudders, speeds the 

handling of cargoes, cooks in the galley, and 


Mies heats the cabin. 
Electrification 


Appliances 


tages given by compact electric drive. -= Wiring = 


To the development of marine electrifi- : % 
cation Westinghouse, in close co-operation 
(recta) 


“commen To the passenger or shipper, electrification 


means increased efficiency, safety and com- 
fort. Contributions in this field are typical 
of Westinghouse activities in every field. 
From generating and distributing equip- 
ment to motors, control apparatus, and 


tanker, the first ferryboat, the first hopper- — esinghouse Dealer Jighting, Westinghouse meets all modern 


dredge, and the first yacht ever 


requirements, enabling elec- 


to be electrically propelled es . ouse tricity to serve the everyday 
were supplied with electrical needs of business and the home. 





THE NON-LIQUID 
LIGHTER FUEL 


CLEAN TO USE 
6 Times More Lasting 


TIME 


not, are most likely to respect public 
statements when they read them-in a 
newspaper they can respect. Mr. Hearst’s 
own press is historically, incurably “yel- 
low.” 

“President Hoover’s 
Mr. Hearst, “. . . 


address,” began 
was a shot in the air— 


PUBLISHER HEARST 
He hitched his statement to the Star. 


a blank fired against a blank 


cartridge 


| wall. 


| 
| 
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O messy spilling with new non- 

liquid lighter fuel. Simply 
squeeze the tube... Fill any type 
pocket or table lighter. 

Lyterlife last six times longer than 
liquid fuels... can’t leak, evaporate 
or explode... burns clear and white, 
without smoke, carbon or residue. 

Large tube... sold everywhere. Art 
Metal Works, Inc., Aronson Square, 
Newark, N. J. In Canada: Dominion 
Art Metal Works, Ltd., 64-66 Princess 
St., Toronto, Ont. 


A RONSON PRODUCT 


YTERLIFE 


THE NON-LIQUID LIGHTER FUEL 
Lyterlife, the non-liquid fuel, is protected by U. 8. 
patents pending. Our original U. 8. patent No. 
1084386 covers lighters using solid lighter fuel. U. 8. 
and foreign rights covered by other patents pending. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


“Everybody knows that the laws ought 
to be enforced. 

“Everybody knows that the President 
ought to enforce the laws. 

“Everybody knows that the laws ought 
to be respected. 

“But,” he went on, “occasionally there 
are laws which cannot be respected, no 
matter how they are observed by good 
citizens. . . .” 

Next came arraignment of flask-toting, 
whiskey-smuggling Congressmen, of bribe- 
rotted enforcement officers; praise for the 
Spirit of Liberty. The Hoover logic was 
then trapped and chided. The President 
had ascribed “high moral instincts” to the 
People in one breath, and in the next had 
complained that respect for law was fading 
from their sensibilities. The President had 
complained of increased crime but had 
not perceived that the drastic Jones (Five 


| & Ten) Act, by sending up liquor prices 
| and making convictions fewer, would cause 


the liquor trade to finance the underworld 
more handsomely than ever. 
Mr. Hearst accompanied his blows* with 


| many a spell-binding flourish, gallant ref- 
| erences to 


women, a few vivid phrases 
(“Cossack crew of enforcement officers,” 
“bonehead Drys and bullhead Wets”’). His 
conclusion was a concentrated attack upon 
the Jones Act, and this bit of advice from 
potent Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst : 

“All [evil effects of the Jones Act] 
could be avoided if the party in power 
would remember that it was elected on the 
Republican ticket, and not on the prohibi- 
tron ticket... .” 


*Hearst papers supported the Hoover candi- 
dacy, for two reasons: 1) prosperity; 2) per- 
sonal animosity between the Messrs. Hearst and 
Smith. 
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Vertical Combination 
Last week the U. S. press had the dis- 


tinction of having the Federal Trade Com- 
mission inquire into its affairs in a big 
way. The Commission summoned Archi- 
bald Robertson Graustein, president of 
International Power & Paper Co., which 
lately, through its subsidiary, International 
Paper Co., acquired stock in the Boston 
Herald and Traveler (Time, April 22), 
to tell about his company’s interest in and 
potential control of newspapers. 

Archibald Robertson Graustein has 
always been a prodigious person. Son of 
a German-born Boston milkman, he gradu- 
ated from grammar school at 11 and en- 
tered the Cambridge Latin School for 
Boys. As a tribute to his small size his 
new schoolmates promptly stuffed him into 
an ash can. At a slightly more advanced 
age he got through Harvard—in two years, 
with Phi Beta Kappa, the John Harvard 
Scholarship and, on his diploma, summa 
cum laude. A little after that he passed 
from the Harvard Law School to the 
prominent Boston law firm of Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden & Perkins. With a teriffic capacity 
for work, he was a partner at 25. Now in 
his early forties, a thickset, rusty-haired 
gentleman, his capacity for work is un- 
diminished. 

Last week he earnestly and almost 
eagerly testified that his company was 
financially interested in 13 mewspapers 
scattered from Boston to Chicago and to 
Tampa, Fla. His story: 

Five years ago International Paper Co., 
more than twice the size of any other 
manufacturer of newsprint, was selling its 


an = sie 











THE STAR’s LONGAN 
He smelled a large rat. 
(See p. 34) 

paper at $75 per ton and making only a 
moderate profit. It was evident that the 
price of newsprint was going down (it 1s 
now about $55). Mr. Graustein was 
made president of International with in- 
structions to save it from disaster. He 
closed its less efficient plants. Paper 
plants are usually on waterpower sites. 
International found itself with much un- 
used waterpower. International added 
“Power” to its name, bought into the New 
England Power Association, became a 
seller of electricity. 
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RONSON LIGHTER 
STARTS NEW FAD 


Ronson owners, enthusiastic about 
this lighter, have started a new game. 
All over the country today they are 
challenging owners of other cigarette 


lighters to a miss-and-out contest. 


“FOR THIRTY MINUTES WE HAD PLAYED THE LIGHTER GAME, THERE IN THE CLUB CAR OF THE BROADWAY LIMITED.” 


“It’s a shame to take the money 
A RONSON lights every time 


Penn. Station for another 
hour, I might have made 


Ti we hadn’t pulled into 


expenses from Chicago. 
“For thirty minutes we had 
played the Lighter Game, there 


in the club car of the Broadway 
Limited on the way to New York. 

“My lighter was the only Ron- 
son, and I won steadily.I toldthem 
it was a shame to take the money 
—that they didn’t havea chance. 
But they were unconvinced that 
a Ronson lights every time. 


RELEASE... it’s Out 


[ FUP. etn | 
| fl s) 


“Well, they paid me to find out. 
“Lucky there wasn’t another 

Ronson in the crowd, or the battle 

would have been a draw.” 


The Ronson is just as easy to 


light as it is sure to light. It has 
no cap to lift, no wheel to spin. 
Just press and it lights—in the 
flick of an eye. Release, and it’s 


out. No soiled fingers, no need 


for an educated thumb. 

Keep the flint and the fuel re- 
newed, and your Ronson goes 
right on working without a miss 


Clg hl 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 


for years, because it is made as 
sturdy as a steel die, yet as pre- 
cise as a fine watch. 

Styles for men and women, for 
business, sport and evening use, 
as well as table models, in scores 
of beautiful finishes, many priced 
at $5, and ranging up to $3,000 
for jeweled presentation models. 


Art Metal Works, Inc., Aron- 


son Square, Newark, N. J. In 
Canada: Dominion Art Metal 
Works, Ltd., 64-66 Princess 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


LIGHTS EV ERY irl TIME 
Ronson Table Lighter ‘ 


Ronson Junior Sport ; 


Ronson 


Standard 








- The Basement 


Swimming Pool... 


Fun for youngsters, perhaps, this transformation 
from useful basement to unreal, dark, destroying 


wading pool. 


Unusual? Not at all. A common occurrence 
in many home, apartment and store basements, 
whose owners weren't informed on the proper 
method to circumvent ‘‘Water-waste’’. 


As a prospective owner you are interested in 
this grave menace to property. May we send 
the details? The coupon is for your convenience. 


NNN 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineer’s Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


As an Investor in Buildings, I want complete information on Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. 


_.Address - 
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The paper business was in a bad way. 
In 1928 the gross income of International 
was 54% from power, 25% from paper, 
21% from miscellaneous sources. The 
company was not getting its lion’s share 
of what newsprint business there was. In 
order to sell its output, International de- 
cided to invest in newspapers, to “buy a 
market.” A case in point: in 1927 Inter- 
national had supplied one-third of the 
newsprint for the Herald and Traveler, 
in 1928 one-sixth. The outlook for 1929 
was dubious. By purchasing stock in the 
two newspapers, International got their 
whole newsprint order. 

Mr. Graustein next argued that vertical 
combinations between newspapers and 
newsprintmakers were natural and wise. 
He cited the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Times in the U. S., the Rother- 
mere and the Berry papers in England, 
all of which own paper mills. To be 


| sure, in these cases it is the press that 


owns the paper company. However, Mr. 
Graustein was able to cite the case of 
William Harrison, British paper maker, 
who owns a chain of newspapers and 
magazines (Time, March 25). 

Conscious nonetheless of the U. S. tradi- 
tion against any invasion of the freedom 
of the press or control of it by special 
interests, Mr. Graustein declared that in 
no case did his company own a controlling 
share in any paper. Said he: 

“T have never met an editor of any of 
the papers. We have nothing to do and 
do not want to have anything to do with 
news and editorial policy. . 

“A newspaper influenced in its news or 
editorial policy by the special interests 
of its owners has, to say the least, an 
uphill job to be successful, and the Inter- 
national would not be willing to make 
any investment under any circumstances 
in any newspaper if it did not feel that 
the investment in itself was wise and 
profitable.” 

All told, International holds over 
$10,000,000 of newspaper securities: 

Boston Herald and Traveler: 10,248 
shares (50%) of the common stock bought 
for $5,380,200. According to a_ trust 
agreement this stock is not voted by In- 
ternational. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: $1,954,000 in 
notes and 400 shares (40%) of a holding 
company which controls the Eagle. 

Albany Knickerbocker Press and Eve- 
ning News: $450,000 of preferred stock 
and 3,000 shares of common. 

Ithaca Journal News: $300,000 in notes. 

Chicago Journal, Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record and Tampa (Fla.) Tribune: $1,- 
000,000 of debentures, $600,000 of pre- 
ferred stock of Bryan Thomason 
Newspapers Inc., which controls these 
papers; also 10,000 shares (334%) of 
the common stock of the Journal itself. 

Chicago Daily News: $250,000 of pre- 


| ferred and 5,000 shares (14%) of the 


common stock. 

Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal, 
Columbia (S. C.) Record and Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle: $855,000 of notes of 
the owners, secured by all the stock of 
these papers. 

In spite of the earnest Graustein state- 
ments about the Graustein press, almost 
all the rest of the press flayed the Grau- 
stein policy. Conservative editors saw it 
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There's Opportunity aplenty 
in New England 


ITH only 7% of the nation’s 
W population, New England 


produces over 11% of all its manu- 
factured goods. It is only to be ex- 
pected, for this territory has always 
had mighty factors in its favor— 
abundant skilled labor, ample 
credit supply, unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities, a great consuming 
market right within itself. 

And New England’s prosperity 


today is not dependent on any single 


industry. The latest United States 
census lists 348 separate and distinct 
industries. Of these, 217 are repre- 
sentedin New England, manufactur- 
ing amazingly diversified products. 

These are facts which should 
lead any manufacturer contemplat- 
ing a new plant location to consid- 
er New England first. The oldest 
and largest bank in the community 
will tell you any facts you may care 
to know. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * * 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England’s Largest Financial Institution 





We do think Radio 
is wonderful 


Atonc many aisles of our factory today you 
will see tray after tray of rectifier lamination 
—finely wrought—absolutely essential to the 
new-type dynamic speaker. Also, cradles of 
tiny, compact and shimmering motors for 
the projection of motion pictures—radio’s 
latest ally. A new business! Fascinating! We 
thrill to it today as eagerly as we did twenty 
years ago, when a young inventor, named 


Marconi, came to Robbins & Myers for his 
first motor generator sets, for an idea of his 


called Wireless. 


Precision—and prevision. 


Dear-bought knowledge—and the courage to 


explore a dream! 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 





Brantford, Ontario 












In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in 








3 SHIRTS FOR $9.00 AND UP 
“Threadneedle” Custom Made Shirts are cut and tailored 
to your measure from PRE-SHRUNK shirtings. Guar- 
anteed to fit and stay comfortable as long as they last. 
Spring samples for your selection sent upon request, 
with easy self measuring chart. No Agents. 


WALTER H. FORD, Custom Shirt Maker 
379 Jackson Street St. Paul, Minnesota 


CostsaFractionofGlass 
BEAUTIFUL WRITING SURFACE 
Enhanceany office. Preserve new desks 
modernize old desks. Enjoy working on Ideal 
Desk Tops of green super- 
fine composition, Luxuri- 
ous, efficient, washable. Re- 
lieve eyestrain. Used by 






GUARANTEED 
AGAINST WEAR 
FOR 20 YEARS » 
Use it to ongre- leading concerns. Non-slip 
ciate its_ effici- back holds 


ency and fine appearance. itin place. 
ate for FREE ten-day Just lay it 
Write (air Pay nomones, D ES K TOI on. Is rich 


Send your desk size looking. 


today. 
IDEAL LINOL TOP CO., Dept. 2-E, 119 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 
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innocent enough but potentially dangerous 
to press freedom. The yellower sheets 
saw nothing but machinations of the 
Power Trust—and undoubtedly hoped to 
capture circulation from the 13 Graustein 
papers by painting them black. 

Said the Hearst press: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has 
uncovered the power trust’s nation-wide 
practices of buying reporters, editors and 
news agencies. 

“We believe that Congress, if it will, 
can find a way to stop these great inter- 
state monopolies from using their huge 
financial resources, contributed by the 
people, to destroy the free press by means 
that range from secret bribery of news- 
paper employes to outright purchase of 
newspapers themselves.” 

Said the New York Times: 

“The whole foundation of honest jour- 
nalism is laid on the principle that news- 
paper ownership should have no interest 
save in publishing facts and making fair 
editorial comment on them. Ownership 
that has a financial interest in the public 
domain, over which there is steady con- 
troversy between private operation and 
the Government, has never proved effec- 
tive in the manufacture of a disinterested 
or reliable newspaper. The fact that such 
type of ownership is usually concealed as 
long as possible is another proof that it 
is often dangerous in its purpose.” 

Said the New York Evening Post: “No 
matter how much Mr. Graustein may 
protest, the sound sense of the public will 
know that it is bad public policy to have 
an important and constantly increasing 
group of newspapers under the ownership 
of a great public utility corporation. The 
International is hurting the standing of 
American journalism. It is biting the 
hand that feeds it.” 

After each had had his say, the most 
dramatic contribution to the controversy 
was yet to come. Owner of four news- 
papers into which I. P. & P. had bought 
its way is able Frank Ernest Gannett, pub- 
lisher of 17 chainpapers,* father of the 
Teletypesetter (Time, Jan. 14). When 
Mr. Graustein completed his testimony 
before the Commission, Mr. Gannett 
called it “in the main, admirable,” ex- 
plained more fully his deals with I. P. & P. 
Last week, with a sudden and theatrical 
gesture, he canceled the deals, freed his 
papers from the menace of the “Power 
Trust.” He wrote Mr. Graustein: 

“T am handing you herewith check . . . 
for $2,781,158.30 . . . to repay in full to 
date with interest your investment in the 
securities of the Brooklyn Publishing 
Corp. [which controls the stock of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle], the Albany Press 
Co. (The Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
Evening News) and the Ithaca Journal- 
News. ... 

“We entered into this relationship in 
good faith; it was a straightforward, en- 
tirely legitimate business transaction, 
mutually advantageous and _ desirable, 
which should not be questioned; but there 
‘has been criticism of the policy of your 
company holding even a minority interest 
in a newspaper. Without discussing that 
contention, I feel it is better to remove 
all possibility of a misinterpretation of the 
motive which actuated our relationship.’ 





*Last week. Publisher Gannett bought the 
17th, the Malone (N. Y.) Telegram. 
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TIME 


What can you give him 


to help him towards success ? 


Ll, a dozen little ways you’ve 
always thought of him almost as a 
child. “The boy,” you said with a sigh 
of relief, “oh, he’s still at college.” 

But now “the boy” is about to 
step into a new world. On his own. 
For better or worse. 

Do you know that your graduation 
gift to him can actually be some- 
thing that will help him to success? 
Do you know that the world can tell 
a success—or a man on the road to 
success — by the time he carries? 


After firing the question, “What 
‘ime have you?” at hundreds of men 


in every walk of life this fact stands 
out: the higher you go in business 


or the professions the more exact 
watches you will find. 
So give the graduate a Hamilton. 
Successful men carry watches that 
are accurate to the dot ...anda 


surprisingly large number of these 


men have Hamiltons in their watch- 
pockets or strapped around their 
wrists. Hamiltons range from $48 
upward. 

Let us send you a copy of “The Time- 
keeper,” a booklet that will prove of much 
value when you choose that graduation gift 
for your son or daughter. It not only shows 
a complete line of beautiful Hamilton 
models, but tells something of the exquisite 
care that goes into their creation. Address 


Hamilton Watch Company, 901 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, UG. S. A. 


For the girl graduate 


The “Curvy CHAsE”—a new 17-jewel woman’s 
ribbon model with a combination 14k white 
gold enamel and engraved case, silver dial with 
inlaid enamel numerals, $80. Others at $75. 


Below, The“Spur’—more than 
a miracle of workmanship. A 
definite flair for the modern— 
that has not lost its sense of 
dignity. In 14k yellow or white 
gold with 19-jewels, $125. 


Other strap models at $50 
upward. 


The “WHEATLAND” — harmoniously designed, 
with a Gothic face, this exquisite Hamilton 
holds a subtle beauty all its own. In 14k filled 
green or white gold, engraved (as shown) $50. 


hamilton 


— The Watch o 
Rattwad Accu racy 


THE HAMILTON WATCH IS AN AMERICAN WATCH 
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Records 

Pompadoured George Simpson (Ohio 
State University), in last week’s Ohio Re- 
lays at Columbus, broke by 1/10 sec. the 
world’s record for the 100-yd. dash. The 
new record: g 5/10 sec. 

With disqualifying winds at their backs, 
Billy Knox, in Maine, and Russell Sweet, 
in California, last week, ran too yd. in 
9 4/10 sec. 








Mission Indian Harry Chauca (Los 
Angeles A. C.) broke by 15 4/10 sec. a 
25-year-old world’s record set by Great 
Britain’s Alfred E. Shrubb for the 6-mi. 
run. The new record: 29 min., 44 sec. 


Arne Borg (Sweden) in Los Angeles, 
broke his own world’s record for the 
1.000-yd. swim. The new record: 11 min., 


47 sec. 


TIME 


Strong-Men 


Strong Willie Rohrer of Brooklyn was 
the most popular because they knew him, 
but strong Al Manger of Baltimore was 
the hero because he broke three records. 
After he had done so, the women (there 
were eight present) purred “Wunderbar, 
wunderschén”—and wished Al’s nose were 
not big like his muscles. Big muscles, by 
that time, had grown commonplace. 

Not more than 50 people witnessed the 
Manger feats last week in the amateur 
weight-lifting championships of the U. S. 
The reason for that was the bouts were 
held in Manhattan’s German-American 
Athletic Club, an out-of-the-way little 
place on an island full of less static enter- 
tainment than grunting men lifting life- 
less burdens. 

Strong Al Manger and strong Willie 
Rohrer had one rival for attention, little 
(118-lb.) Robert Knodle of Hagerstown, 
Md., who broke five records in his class. 
But, as usual, the heavyweight class 
seemed more interesting. 

There are two ways of approaching a 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you open the soft-cooked egg 


that has just been served you for break. 


fast and you hear a faint “cheep-cheep” 


«+ « be nonchalant ... light a MURAD. 
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weight which you are about to lift. Willie 
Rohrer likes to stalk about it, eye it sus- 
piciously. He creeps toward it, grasps it. 
Softly he snorts. He waits, sometimes five 
minutes, as though to catch gravity off its 
guard. Suddenly he yanks at and lifts it 


Stronc At MANGER 
He takes it casually. 


(a steel bar weighted at each end by iron 
discs) high above his head. Last week, he 
lifted successfully every weight he tried. 

Al Manger takes his burdens casually. 
He ambles toward the bar and, simply, 
lifts it. Sometimes he does not lift it much 
higher than his knees. In this case he puts 
it down, bows sadly to the audience. But 
if he succeeds in raising it, he holds it im- 
mobile, and proudly, through his big nose, 
sniffs the stale air. 

There are five different ways of lifting 
weights. No weight can be considered 
“lifted” until it is as high as a man can 
reach. The one- or two-arm “snatch” con- 
sists of lifting it with a single motion of 
one or both hands. The one- or two-arm 
“clean and jerk” consists of lifting it with 
one or both hands, first to the chest, then 
jerking to above the head. The two-arm 
“military press” is complex. This consists 
in lifting it to the chest, taking a deep 
breath, counting two, then slowly raising 
it above the head. 

In last week’s contest Rohrer’s record 
was to raise 1705 lb. in the one-arm 
snatch. In the one-arm clean and jerk he 
lifted 198 Ib. and then later, feeling yet 
stronger, he lifted 2034 lb. This did not 
constitute a record because he did it on his 
fourth attempt (you only get three tries). 
and because in Switzerland lives a man 
who once lifted 230 lb. with one hand. 

Al Manger’s records were 198 lb. in the 
two-arm military press, 264 lb. in the two- 
arm clean and jerk, 1924 ib. in the two- 
arm snatch. 

Albert Manger, 29, is 6 ft. 2 in. and shy. 
He has never lifted a piano, a horse, or 4 
safe. In Baltimore he is a printer. 

“Nine years ago,” he says, “I started to 
lift weights. I have never stopped. Then 
I weighed 94 pounds. Now I weigh 179 
pounds and have never felt better in my 
life. I eat almost anything, but I do not 
drink.” 
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THe BroApDway LIMITED 


[NEW YORK AND CHICAGO—20 HOURS] 


The Flying Leader of the 
Largest Feet of Trasns in Aseria 


Like the flagship of a giant navy— 
The Broadway Limited! To be in its 
operating crew is a mark of honor, a 


subject of pride. For The Broadway 


Limited is the symbol and finest ex- 


pression of the service, efficiency and 
courtesy of a transportation system 
which operates 6700 trains a day and 
touches the lives of 50,000,000 people. 


* * * 


“The Broadway is coming!”’. . . 


Signals flash from tower to tower— 
miles ahead of the speeding train. 
Switches click into place. Signal lights 
are set . . . All night, as you sleep, a 
thousand unseen hands guide your 
train—the engineman, trained watch- 
ers in the towers, track-walkers, tele- 
graph operators... 


Your safety! Your comfort! Your 
convenience! It’s as if you had 10,000 
unobtrusive genii protecting and serv- 


Not only in the club-car, but throughout The 
Broadway Limited, there are all the conven- 
iences of a private clubh—in the observation car, 
the unexcelled dining service — barber, shower- 
baths, valet, clothes pressing, manicurist, ladies’ 
maid, ladies’ lounge, writing desks, stationery, 
secretary and stenographer, terminal tele- 
phones, telegraph service, stock market quota- 
tions, reports of national and athletic events, 
newspapers and periodicals. 


ing you through every minute of this 
swift 20-hour run from New York to 
Chicago and from Chicago to New York. 


Arrive one hour earlier ! 


To accommodate the busy man—dur- 
ing the period of ‘“‘daylight saving 
time,’’ April 28th to Sept. 29th—The 
Broadway Limited has advanced its 
schedule one hour, eastbound and west- 
bound, as shown in the schedule below. 
Thus you arrive in either city bright and 


early, ready for the day’s activities, 


Westward Daily 
Ly. New York 
Pennsylvania Station 1:55 P.M. Standard Time 
Hudson Terminal 1:55 P.M. 
North Philadelphia 3:40 P.M. 
. Chicago 
Englewood 
Union Station 


8:30 A.M. 
8:55 A.M. 


Eastward Daily 

. Chicago 

Union Station 

Englewood 
. North Philadelphia 
. New York 

Hudson Terminal 8:42 A.M. 

Pennsylvania Station 8:40 A.M 


11:40 A.M. Standard Time 
.11:57 A.M. 
6:54 A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Golden Voiced 


ower 
Chimes 


Into the calm of eventide comes 
the golden-throated song of Tc .ver 
Chimes. Enthralled, you stop to 
listen. So rich, so mellow, so 
soothing 

Curious, you ask who plays; 
and the answer is, “No one.” 
For Deagan Tower Chimes, in 
keeping with modern progress, 
may now be played—in exactly 
the right tempo—automatically. 
Set the clock-dial today and at 
the desired hour tomorrow the 
Chimes peal forth their joyous 
melodies. Hymns in the morn- 


ing—old favorites t sundown 
curfew at night—Cnaristmas car- 
ols — wedding marches — funeral 
tolis—pairictic programs! The 
Chimes, being the voice of the 
community, give full expression 
to the community’s joys and 
sorrows. 

Consider the abiding feeling 
of satisfaction that must come, 
under such circumstances, to the 
man or woman through whose 
generosity the Chimes were made 
possible. Certainly there is no 
Memorial more Leautibel, no 


























tribute more fitting, nothing that 
will add so much to the fame and 
influence of the Church. Every 
note that the Chimes play, ever 
Westminster peal that they Senin § 
is a tribute to the departed one 
and a reminder of your philan- 
thropy. 

Deagan Tower Chimes may be 
purchased for as low as $4,375. 
Further information will gladly be 
given on request. 


&C. Deagan inc 


EsT, 1880 


243 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY HAND-RECORDED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublime 


f where you want «as 


J 





fast as you want-ina 


MULLINS STEEL KING 





Start any time! You’re off like an arrow . .. 30 an hour 
or better! No dust, no smoke, no traffic jams! A 
thrill a minute with perfect safety and the comfort of 
a limousine. The Steel King has a staunch steel hull 
» «+ never needs patching .. . can be stored anywhere. 
It cannot sink! No upkeep, work or worry. A smart, 
speedy, all-purpose outboard runabout at an unbe- 
lievably low price. Write for details. a 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION re 

516 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 7 
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Passover 


There should never be starch in napkins, 
dresses, shirts, for starch is Chometz, which 
is leaven. The house must be thoroughly 
cleansed of Chometz. The night after the 
feast a father or a grandfather may tell 
the little ones of the house to say only half 
their prayers, for that night “God is nigh 
to his people.” Thus may begin the holy 
feast of the Passover, symbolic of liberty, 
memorial to the exodus, and to the night 
when the Lord’s angel slew the Egyptians’ 
first-born but passed over and left un- 
bereft the homes of the Israelites. 

Throughout the world last week all 
Jews celebrated the last day of the Pass- 
over feast.* But in the three great cen- 
tres of Jewry—historic Jerusalem, young 
Tel Aviv and New York City—the cele- 
brations differed vastly. 

In Jerusalem is the holiest place in 
the world of Jewry: the Wailing Wall, sole 
remnant, it is said, of the silently-built 
temple of Solomon. Here, too, for Chris- 
tians to worship, is the empty tomb of 
Christ, and for Mohammedan Arabs, the 
Coffin of Mohammed, studded with 17 
gold nails. 

Even the Arabs, who in Palestine out- 
number Jews by seven to one, were con- 
tent last week to let Jews worship in 
peace. And to crown their worship came 
the formal dedication of a gift to Palestine 
from U. S. Jewish Philanthropist Nathan 
Straus. 

The gift, a $250,000 clinic, given to 
Hadassah, international women’s Zionist 
organization, is destined to serve all creeds 
and colors. Jerusalem’s swart Arab Mayor 
Nashashibi spoke a few words in troubled 
English, thanked Donor Straus “for often 
having given to all people in Palestine 
help and comfort ... thus creating 
friendship among Jerusalem’s citizens.” 
Great Britain’s High Commissioner to 
Palestine, Sir John Robert Chancellor, 
spoke too, praised the Zionist movement 
which is in high favor in Great Britain. 

Dedicating the clinic on the feast of 
the Passover was typical of Straus dona- 
tions. Philanthropist Straus likes to com- 
memorate festivals by gifts. On his 80th 
birthday last year (Jan. 31) he sent $100,- 
000 to Jerusalem’s Zionist leaders. His 
name is inevitably associated with milk. 
He has established milk stations through- 
out the U. S., conducted pasteurization 
campaigns in the U. S., Palestine, Great 
Britain, France. 

Tel Aviv, last week, celebrated not 
only the Passover but also its own 2oth 
birthday. First city of the Zionists, 
founded on the sand dunes outside of 
Jaffa, Tel Aviv now resembles a small 
California town. Two-storied — stucco 
houses line its shrubbed avenues. It has 
its own theatre, its opera house, about 50 
schools. Its population verges on 50,000. 
Nothing but Hebrew is spoken in Tel Aviv. 

*The Biblical Passover is seven days. In 
Biblical times, however, messengers went to 
notify the people of the impending holiday, 
sometimes arrived late. An eighth day was 
therefore allotted to insure a full holiday. Today 


Orthodox Jews celebrate eight days, Reformed 
Jews seven. 
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Seattle! 


Hub of a great vacation land 


So much—so close—so quickly, so easily 
reached. Where else will you find, all 








within a day’s drive of a thriving, met- | 


ropolitan city, attractions like these: 


Puget Sound, famed inland sea; fir- | 


lined shores; charming wooded islands, 


served by speedy auto ferries; boating, | 


fishing; coolness—62° (38-year summer 
average). 

The Olympics, last unspoiled moun- 
tain wilderness; mountain streams; 
deep, blue trout-laden lakes. 





Mt. Rainier’s great snowy dome, near three 
miles in height; or Mt. Baker, both reached by 


paved highways, through towering forests; 
glaciers, ice caves, snow fields—and, a step 
away, Alpine valleys etrewn with myriad flowers. 
Ideal vacation land! A short delightful drive 
from metropolitan comforts to Nature—rugged, 
sublime, inspiring! See it all this year! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental line. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, then south 
by rail or water to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 to 
September 30; return limit October 31. 


attle 


Conter of of the , 
“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 102, Seattle, Washington 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated 
| booklet. 
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On billboards all posters are printed in 
the Hebrew alphabet. 

The climax of Tel Aviv’s celebration was 
a parade of the city’s native-born chil- 
dren. The first man-child, now 20, 
proudly presented a bouquet to the city’s 
first and only Mayor, Meyer Diezengoff. 
Great Britain was represented by Maj. 
J. E. F. Campbell, District Commissioner 
of Southern Palestine, who made his 
speech in fluent Hebrew. 

In New York City homes where live 
nearly half the U. S. Jews, unleavened 
bread (now largely made commercially) 
was eaten and the ancient ceremonies 
were observed in huge, modern temples. 
Looming in the minds of good Jews was 
the distracting thought that William 
Henry Cardinal O’Connell, dean of U. S. 
cardinals, had criticized and darkly ac- 
cused today’s foremost Jew, Dr. Albert 
Einstein. 

Said His Eminence: “What does all this 
worked-up enthusiasm about Einstein 
mean? It evidently is worked-up en- 
thusiasm because I have never yet met a 
man who understands in the least what 
Einstein is driving at and ...I very 
seriously doubt that Einstein himself 
really knows what he is driving at... . 
In a word, the outcome of this doubt and 
befogged speculation about time and space 
is a cloak beneath which hides the ghastly 
apparition of atheism.” 

Last fortnight Dr. Einstein indirectly 
answered the Cardinal, declared his re- 
ligion in a cable to Rabbi Herbert S. Gold- 
stein of the Institutional Synagogue, Man- 
hattan. Rabbi Goldstein, perturbed by 
the Cardinal’s words, had questioned Dr. 
Einstein. The latter replied: “I believe in 
Spinoza’s God, who reveals himself in the 
orderly harmony of what exists, not in a 
God who concerns himself with fates and 
actions of human beings.” 

Jews were not altogether comforted by 
the Einstein reply. Some recalled that 
“with the judgment of the angéls and the 
sentence of the saints” Spinoza had been 
excommunicated by the Jewish Orthodox 
Church. The Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, too, solemnly and officially con- 
demned as heresy his writings. In the 


| Bronx, Rabbi Jacob Katz of the Monte- 


} 


| time has now 


fiore Congregation, thundered: “Cardinal 
O’Connell would have done well had he 
not attacked the Einstein theory. Einstein 
would have done better had he not pro- 
claimed his non-belief in a God who is 
concerned with fates and actions of in- 
dividuals. . . . Both have handed down 
dicta outside their jurisdiction. . . .” 

Less bitter Rabbis pointed out that 
although Spinoza had once been called 
“this famous atheist,” he had also been 
called the ‘“God-intoxicated man,” that 
granted reverence to his 
name, that to believe in his philosophy 
might not mean to deny the God of Israel. 
Born in the early 17th Century, Benedict 
d’Espinoza soon sundered himself from 
Jewry by advancing a mechanistic con- 
ception of life, starting the first scientific 
criticism of the Bible. 

Another distraction from Passover 
thoughts in Manhattan, last week, was the 
production by Morris Gest, a Jew, of the 
Freiburg Passion Play (see p. 18). Edi- 
torialized the irate American Hebrew: 


| “Morris Gest Piays JupAS AT THE Hip- 
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Despite protests by Jews 
and non-Jews . Morris Gest carried 
through his program . . . the story of the 
Crucifixion which has caused more Jewish 
agony, persecution and oppression. .. . 
Were we a devout Christian [and had we 
seen the Gest production] we could never 
again look upon a Jew with kindliness and 
respect; the commandment, ‘Love thy 
neighbor,’ would definitely exclude Jews. 
. . . When two Jews [ Morris Gest, David 
Belasco] indulge in such an obvious com- 
mercialization of the Gospel story 

we must characterize the producers . . 
as highly reprehensible from the Chris- 
tian attitude, and, from the Jewish, as 
nothing else than contemptible.” 


PODROME. ... 








Methodists v. Catholics 


When Alfred Emanuel Smith was a 
presidential candidate, many a man and 
woman voted against him for fear the 
Catholic Church might. meddle with the 
U.S. government. Last week, New York's 
Senator Royal Samuel Copeland, a Meth- 
odist, charged* that the church was med- 
dling with U. S. affairs. But it was the 
Methodist Church, not the Catholic, to 
which he referred. 

Senator Copeland charged that the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition’ & Public Morals in Washington 
were lobbyists; that in 1927 they had tried 
to influence his vote on a_ prohibition 
measure.* Said the Senator in an open 
letter to Dr. Clarence True Wilson, secre- 
tary of the board: “I have been greatly 
concerned for years over what I regard to 
be an improper activity, the work at Wash- 
ington of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition & Public Morals in the Method- 
ist Church, in its manifest efforts to dic- 
tate and control legislation. I disapprove of 
this. . . . Our traditional attitude has been 
one of rebellion against ecclesiastical inter- 
ference with the state. Yet you are doing 
exactly what we have demanded shall not 
be done by the Catholics.” 

Dr. Wilson answered with another 
open letter to Dr. Copeland, denied that 
the Copeland vote had been influenced, 


declared: “We have no lobby here, we 
have no lobbyist. . . . Nevertheless we 
have the right of free speech, free 
Ce 


Then concerning Catholics, Dr. Wilson 
added: “The Catholic Church has long had 
a headquarters here from which they have 
ne hesitancy in conferring with Senators 
and other government officials, and not a 
Methodist pulpit in the land has made any 
special protest against that right.” 

Alert Washingtonians thereupon ex- 
pected that yet another open letter would 
appear in print, this time from Catholics 
to Methodists. Next day such a letter did 
appear, by Patrick J. Ward, director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference at 
Washington. He, like Dr. Wilson, denied 
that his own organization was_ political, 
declared that the other man’s was. Said 
he: “The Methodist Board of Temperance 
& Public Morals is in party politics. 

Its purpose is political. . . . The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is not organ- 
ized for any political purpose.” 








*The Prohibition Bureau reorganization bill, 
prov iding for stricter enforcement. It was passed 
in the Senate 55 votes to 27. Had Senator Cope- 
land not voted for it, the bill would have failed. 
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He needn’t have 
worried if he’d 
shaved with 
Small-Bubble Lather 


Now that morning shave can 


last much longer. 












SHAVE that lasts ...what man 


does not seek it? And how easy 
to attain it now that small-bubble 
lather has been perfected by Colgate 
chemists. More moisture at the base 
of the hairs—so they cut off closely. 


Note the comparative pictures... 
you'll see the point. Better still, you'll 


feel the difference, once you try | 


Colgate’s. 


The minute you lather ed with 
Colgate’s , two things happen: 1.—The 


soap in the lather breaks up the oil | 
| churchman of prominence, who has made 


film that covers each hair. 2.—Bil- 
lions of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles 
seep down through your beard... 
crowd around each whisker... soak 


it soft with water. 











Instantly your beard gets moist and | 


pliable... ‘limp and lifeless... scien- 
tifically softened right down at the 
base ...ready for your razor. 


Thousands of men, after various | 


trials with ordinary lathers, have 
adopted Colgate’s as supreme. To 
prove its superiority, mail the coupon 
below. We will send also, a sample 
of After-Shave, a new lotion—re- 
freshing, delightful. ..the perfect 
shave finale. 


COLGATE, Dept. B- 1790, 


595 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 
bottle of “After-Shave.” 
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Einstein Improving 


Dr. Norbert Wiener, mathematician of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
last week published in the Technology Re- 
view some remarks on Mathematician Al- 
bert Einstein. Two points he made: 1) 
that all the talk about Einstein being “in- 
comprehensible” is bosh, so far as mathe- 
maticians are concerned; 2) that there is 
as yet no final Einstein Theory—the docu- 
ment published last January is but part of 


| a chain of thought; 3) Einstein has already 


noted deficiencies in his January work, 
modified it and progressed to further con- 
clusions. 

Said the Wiener article: 

“Ejinstein’s January paper is one of the 
many attempts that have been made to 
bind up gravitational relativity and elec- 
trical theory into a single whole. .. . 

“The publicity given to the January 
papers led one to believe that this is the 
manuscript of Einstein instead of a manu- 
script of Einstein. I may say that no word 
of Professor Einstein has ever lent color to 
that notion. His paper is but one of a 
series of which it is neither the first nor the 
last, nor in any notable way distinguished 
from the others... . 

“We have this on the basis of direct ad- 
vices from Professor Einstein himself. His 
correspondence bears the tone of scholarly 
dignity and magnanimity. 6 

To Cardinal O’Connell’s recent attack 
on Einstein as an atheist (see p. 44), 
Mathematician Wiener made this reply: 

“The pretended incomprehensibility of 
the Einstein theory has been used as 
capital by professional anti-Einsteinians. 
These have had a recent recruit in a 


his inability to understand it sufficient 
cause to utter a warning to the layman 
not to be misled by such tempting ob- 
scurities. Without prejudice to the cause 
of religion I may remark that theological 
discussions have not at all times been dis- 
tinguished by their character of lucidity.” 





All Chemistry 

To Columbus, Ohio, seat of Ohio State 
University, there swarmed last week a 
swarm of some 2,000 chemists—the 77th 
annual meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. To the public, chemistry is chem- 
istry. To initiates there are dozens of 
kinds of chemistry. All kinds were repre- 
sented and talked about at Columbus: 
Organic chemistry and physical chemistry; 
photochemistry, electrochemistry; medic- 
inal, biological, agricultural and food, cellu- 
lose, boiler-room, petroleum chemistry. 

Some of the matters discussed and pro- 
pounded at Columbus: 

Dr. Treat Baldwin Johnson told of 
studies in the causes of cell growth being 
made at Yale. Two discoveries have so 
far come of this research: that in living 
matter the only substances sensitive to 
light are sugars—fats, oils and proteins are 
all unaffected by it; that one of the symp- 
toms of tuberculosis is the appearance in 
the body of a certain fatty acid—a dis- 


covery whick should enable the disease to 
be detected in its very early stages.* 


Professor James Flack Norris (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology) told of 
researches into the possible products from 
petroleum waste (crude oil after gasoline 
and other products have been extracted), 
Fresh attacks upon this problem have al- 
ready yielded a new alcohol, called iso- 
propyl. The peculiarity of this alcohol is 
that, unlike all others, it has no exhilarat- 





CHEMISTRY PATRONS GARVAN 


In place of their daughter they have 
medals. 


ing effect when taken into the human sys- 
tem. If it can be used in industry there 
will be no temptation for bootleggers to 
“denature” it and seli it for drink.+ 

At a symposium on the structure of 
molecules, Dr. Irving Langmuir, President 
of the Society and assistant director of re- 
search for General Electric Co., told of 
studies of oil films on water. Experiment 
showed that these films are only one mole- 
cule thick, all molecules arranged in one 
direction, with “their heads up and their 
tails down,” as it were, showing that the 
molecules have different properties on dif- 
ferent sides. What was more, a talking 
movie was exhibited showing some of his 
experiments. In the opening scene a toy 
boat sped across a pan of water propelled 
by a piece of camphor in its stern which 
gave off a thin film of camphor on the 
water. Periodically Dr. Langmuir ap- 
peared in the screen and said, “Now, if you 
will kindly look over my shoulder. . . .” 
Then followed a “close-up” of an experi- 
ment in progress. He pointed out that 
the talkie saved him the expense of carry- 





*Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, only woman mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences, re- 
ported on these cell studies to the Academy at 
its meeting last fortnight in Washington (TIME, 
May 6). 

+The meeting adopted a report by a committee 
declaring that alcohol was indispensable to 
chemistry; that it was already hard enough for 
industries to obtain their legitimate alcohol re- 
quirements. The report protested against the 


projected transfer of the control of industrial 
alcohol from the Treasury to the Department of 
Justice. 
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ENERAL MOTORS believes that employes 
in the plant, as well as executive officers, 


should have the opportunity to become stock- 


holders, and thereby partners in the enterprise 
to the success of which they are contributing. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of General Motors, 
has said on the subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors has en- 
joyed, naturally cannot be attributed to any single 
influence but on the contrary has resulted from 
the combined effort of many. The degree to 
which any institution permanently succeeds is 


tremendously influenced by the ability with 


which capital, labor and the management are 
. . . Broadly 


speaking, I firmly believe that General Motors 
P § y 


co-ordinated in serving the public. 


in the execution of these policies has justified 
itself not only as an economic and efficient in- 
strument for the production and sale of merchan- 
dise, but in its public and industrial relations as 


well.” 


The booklet describing how members of 
the General Motors family are made partners 
will be mailed free upon request to Department 
J-7 General Motors Corporation, Broadway at 
57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET : 
BUICK 


PONTIAC : 
LASALLE 


OLDSMOBILE - 
CADILLAC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS : 


OAKLAND : VIKING 
All with Body by Fisher 


YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator’ DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants‘ Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 





iner 
for Your New Money 


For everybody—new money—smaller 
bills! Shortly the Government will 
issue a new size paper money, smaller 
than the bills now in use. The hand- 
some new Bill-Tainer provides two 
pockets, one for the new-size bills, one 
for checks and old-size bills. In addi- 
tion there is a card case, a stamp case, 
and a celluloid-guarded pocket for 
identification card, pass or license. 
Made from one piece of leather. No 
stitches to rip. No seams to tear. Will 
last until the leather itself wears out. 
Black or brown India goat. $3.50. 
Order direct. Money back if not satis- 
fied. 


341 Essex St., 


: Pd 
Daniel Low’s item Mass. 
Gifts for Sixty-Two Years 


Gentlemen: I enclose (check) or (money order) 
for $3.50 for one new Bill-Tainer, color 8 
I understand if I do not like it I can send it 
back to you and you will refund my money in 
full. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Please print name and address) 
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ing to Columbus and erecting elaborate 
apparatus; that after once filming an ex- 
periment a university could repeat it in- 
definitely for its students at nominal ex- 
pense. He told also that talking movies 
have been made of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, Sir William Bragg, 
Prof. Michael Pupin, et al., to show to 
future generations of student-scientists. 

Major T. P. Walker (Commercial Sol- 
vents Co.) told that already more than 50 
chemical products are made from corn, in- 
cluding table oil, soap, glycerine, rubber 
substitutes, fertilizer, starch, corn syrup, 
tanners’ sugar, vegetable glue. Cotton 
seeds now contribute to the manufacture 
of refined oils, stearin, soap, nitroglycerine, 
roofing paint, writing paper, nitrocellulose, 
smokeless powder, lacquers, artificial 
leather, celluloid, rayon, photographic 
films, sausage casings, toilet ware, furfural, 
etc., etc. Sugar cane after being squeezed 
of its juice makes wall board. From sur- 
plus milk is made casein used in the manu- 
facture of glue, insecticides, airplane 
propellers, wall paper. From fruit pits 
charcoal is being made—all going to show 
what Chemistry, friend of Industry, is also 
doing for Husbandry. 

Prof. F. M. Jaeger (Groningen Univer- 
sity, Netherlands) told of X-ray experi- 
ments which proved that the brilliant blue 
of ultramarine is caused by a wandering 
sulphur atom. When the substance is 
heated the sulphur atom takes a different 
stance and the color changes to green and 
reddish violet. 

Dr. Charles (Eastman 


E. K. Mees 


Kodak Co.) explained the aphorism: “Ii 
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THOMAS 


This stately Seth Thomas “Chime No. 100” in Ameri- 
ean Walnut marks each quarter hour with the famous 
Westminster Chimes. The price is $55. Write for free 
booklet showing a number of other styles from $5.50 


to $125.00. 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada) 


CLOCKS 
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cows did not eat mustard we could have no 
movies.” The explanation: the sensitivity 
of photograph films depends on an acci- 
dental impurity in the gelatine with which 
they are coated. This impurity which 
comes into the film from plants, such as 
wild mustard, eaten by the animals of 
which gelatine is made, contains sulphur 
which reacts with the silver compounds in 
the 4lm. 

Dr. Horace T. Herrick (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) told of experiments 
aiming to produce tartaric acid from mold. 
They did not succeed in their aim, but a 
way was found of procuring gluconic acid. 
This acid formerly cost $100 per lb., can 
now be made for less than 35¢. It can be 
used in dyestuff manufacture at the new 
price; also, to make calcium gluconate, 
valuable medicinally in the treatment of 
hemorrhages. 

Dr. James R. Withrow (Ohio State Uni- 
versity) told of a new process for improv- 
ing the sugar yield from beets. Every two 


or three years there has been a bad beet 


crop, the juice of which contains quanti- 
ties of gum, hard to remove. Dr. Withrow 
has developed a process using common 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, which en- 
ables the quantity of gum to be rapidly 
gauged and then removed by the use of 
lime and sulphur dioxide. 

Dr. Oliver Kamm (Parke, Davis & Co.) 
told of evolving a system of seven formu- 
lae to test the germicidal qualities of alco- 
hols and phenols. Hitherto chemistry has 
discovered many drugs to kill bacteria in 
test tubes, but very few that kill them in 
the human body. 

Before a group on chemical education, 
Prof. Neil E. Gordon (Johns Hopkins) 
explained a plan for developing super- 
chemists by training the ablest students 
from all over the country (see p. 55). 

The Society awarded the Priestley medal. 
presented to “the greatest lay patron ot 
chemistry in the United States,” to Francis 
P. Garvan of New York, who as Alien 
Property Custodian under President Wil- 
son established the Chemical Foundation 
and impounded German chemical patents 
for American use. The medal had only 
been awarded twice before—to the late 
Dr. Ira Remsen, President-Emeritus of 
Johns Hopkins University, and to the late 
Edgar Fahs Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The presentation will be 
made in Minneapolis next fall. 


Mr. Garvan and his wife last week were 
presented with another medal, for “note- 
worthy and outstanding service to the 
science of chemistry and the profession of 
chemist in America,” by the American In- 
stitute of Chemists, meeting in Manhat- 
tan. Mr. Garvan, ill, was unable to read 
the response he had prepared. The Insti- 
tute’s President, Dr. Frederick E. Breithut, 
read it for him. Its main theme: carry 
on the war which Mr. Garvan himself 
started as Alien Property Custodian, 
against German dyes; produce more U. S. 
dyes and chemical products, avoid mergers 
like the looming combination of American 
I. G. Chemical Corp. and I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft of Frank- 
fort. In 1918, Mr. & Mrs. Garvan’s only 
daughter, Patricia, aged 7, died. The Gar- 
vans decided then to aid science in general, 
chemistry in particular, as a memorial. 
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When it was 


a CRIME 


to Look Ahead 


i 
~ 1B is 
Paes 1h 


“A TONSENSE! Stuff and Twaddle!” 
said Isaac Newton to what 17th 
Century despots decreed as knowledge. 


“Nonsense!” agreed Robert Boyle. 


That was heresy . . . and heretics were 
treated roughly in those days. So the dis- 
coverer of the law of gravity and the father 
of the law of chemical science, aided and 
abetted by other truth-seeking rebels, formed 
ablind-pig scientific society. Its crude exper- 
iments, secretly conducted in secluded cel- 
lars, were destined to start the world’s 
economic advancement. 


Later, when it became lawful to question 
superstitions, this “Invisible College”’ was 
recognized as the Royal Society of London. 


+ + + 


How times have changed since the day of 
Newton and Boyle! Research . . . invention 
-. exploration . . . industrial advancement 
not tolerated, but demanded by an increas- 
ingly sophisticated population. What a 
premium today upon Vision! 


American industry right now is pioneering 
in the spirit of Newton and Boyle—but with 


this difference: it is aided and 

exhorted by an industrial, engi- 
neering, trade and business press 
whose leadership is needed more than 
ever. For the stupendous accomplishments 
of industry have themselves become indus- 
try’s greatest concern, imposing penalties 
upon engineers, industrialists and the 
responsible heads of business—penalties for 
not looking ahead. 


+ + + 


The McGraw-Hill publications help industry 
and business look ahead. Some cover the 
technical, design and executive problems of 
specific industries. Others specialize on 
functions common to all industry. Serving 
the whole sweep of American business, The 
Magazine of Business is edited for the chief 
executive who is concerned with policies as 
well as methods. 


Penetrating basic industries where most new 
developments originate, each McGraw-Hill 
publication is a collateral aid to the others. 
Their united forces serve American business 
with the facts that are so necessary today in 
the making of business decisions. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


is one of 26 McGraw-Hill publications, all actuated 
by the same spirit of helpfulness. 600,000 indus- 
trialists, engineers and business men subscribe 
regularly to these publications. More than 3,000,000 
use McGraw-Hill books and magazines in their 
business. 


American Machinist 
System Electrical World 
Harvard Business Review Coal Age 
Engineering and 
Mining Journal 


The Magazine of Business 


Aviation Bus Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 
Textile World 


Chemical and Metal- 
Power lurgical Engineering 


Factory and Industrial 
Management 


Industrial Engineering Engineering News-Record 
Electrical West 
Construction Methods 
Food Industries 


Electrical Merchandising 
Radio Retailing 


Overseas Publications 


Electricidad The American Auto- 
en America* mobile* 


Ingenieria Internacional* El Automovil Americano” 
American Machinist (European Edition) 
*Published by an associate company, 

Business Publishers International Corporation 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville - London 
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Sunday Hayl2e 


Witat A CHARMING custom it is, 


to give Mother flowers on Her Day. 
Wouldn’t it be fine for your family to 
adopt the idea this year? Mother is always 
doing tender, thoughtful little things for 
us. Now, here is something we can do 
for her that will give pleasure out of all 


proportion to its trifling cost. 


ay niin flowers 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SYMBOL—THE SIGN OF A GOOD FLORIST 
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MEDICINE 


First Sight 

Forty-eight years ago a baby was born 
blind in Montgomery, Ala. She grew up, 
married a man named Wagoner, bore a son 


| whom she could touch but never see. 


Lately, ill, she was taken to the charity 
hospital at Colfax, La. The doctors told 


| her they thought they might, even now 
| operate and make her see. 


Last week, bandages were removed and 
Mrs. Wagoner did see. Her first remarks 
are not only a human document, but illus 
trate that the consequences of such opera- 


tions may be as important to psychology 


| as to personal happiness. Mrs. Wagoner 


described her sensations as follows: 

“I clenched my hands and tried not to 
scream. . . . I opened my eyes, and I saw. 
It was his [the doctor’s] face. Think of it! 
Two eyes and a nose and a mouth, just as 
I had felt them all these years. ... 

I stand at the window and I see auto- 
mobiles and the wheels turning and smoke 
coming out of chimneys and people walk- 
ing around, and I can’t believe it. Think 
of seeing my son. Do you know, the 
nurses had to tell me what things were. I 
would ask: ‘What is the long, pointed thing 


| out there?’ and the nurse would say, 


‘That’s a church steeple.’ I’ve been going 
to church all my life and didn’t know a 
church steeple.” 

Although she can now see, she still has 


| the habit of reaching out to touch visitors 


and passing her hands over objects to de- 


| termine their size and position. 


‘“Putrefactive Amines” 

Last week the Journal of the American 
Medical Association reported the action of 
its Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
in striking from its list of ‘“‘new and non- 
official remedies” a number of ergot prep- 
arations (important to women) believed to 
contain “putrefactive amines.” Dr. Henry 
Hurd Rusby, Dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s College of Pharmacy, hailed this 
action as a step forward in his campaign 
against impure ergot, which he declares is 
now entering the U. S. from Russia and 


| Poland (Time, April 15). A scientist, Dr. 
| Rusby resented and denounced any sug- 


gestion that his attack on Russian and 
Polish ergot might arise from any other 


| cause than his wish to see only the purest 
| ergot used in medicine. The fact that a 


friend of his, Howard W. Ambruster, Man- 
hattan importer, controlled a large portion 
of the available supply of Spanish ergot. 
kad no bearing on his attitude, he said. 


| Not only might it injure the cause of pure 


ergot if such a suggestion got abroad, but 
he said that it would be triply unfortunate 
since: 1) He had been nominated for the 
Hanbury Medal to be awarded by the 
British Pharmaceutical Society on May 
15; 2) He had submitted in the Hearst 
prohibition contest a carefully studied 
plan, the influence of which might be ad- 


| versely affected; 3) At the Columbia Com- 
| mencement he is to present five candidates 
| for honorary degrees and it would be op- 

posed to the University’s welfare for him 


to appes ar before a suspicious and sneering 
audienc 
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Father of Socialism 


Kart Marx: His LIFE AnD Work— 
By Otto Rihle; translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul—Viking Press ($5). 

There is a fairest and most illuminating 
time to look at a great man dead. That 
time for Karl Marx, holy father of So- 
cialism of all tints, from palest parlor pink 
to Russianest Soviet red, is his poverty- 
stricken, voluminously literary period in 
England (1849 to his death in 1883). 

Back of that is his birth (1818) in 
Rhenish Prussian Treves, son of a Jewish 
lawyer, with a long line of learned rabbis 
behind the lawyer. His years at the uni- 
versities of Bonn and Berlin were studi- 
ous, lazy-livered, undramatic. He took his 
Ph. D., fought no duels. He married the 
daughter of a high government official. 
His interest always lay in philosophy and 
the proletariat. After journalistic ventures 
in revolutionary twilight zones in Cologne, 
Paris, Brussels, he fled with his wife, three 
children and faithful servant “Lenchen,” 
to London, world’s warmest haven for 
refugees. 

He had been tried and acquitted by a 
bourgeois jury in Germany on charges of 
subversive journalism; had been told in 
Paris to get out or bury himself in a pro- 
vincial town; had been active in revolu- 
tionary talking parties; had met, been in- 
sanely jealous of, broken with most other 
red leaders—except the German banker, 
Friedrich Engels, his disciple and friend 
until death. His trustiest weapons were 
always flaming words and inflaming ideas. 
Already, before reaching England, he had 
proclaimed his memorable: ‘Proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win.” 

The English years were primarily a 
book-writing time. He began his colossal 
Capital: A Criticism of Political Economy 
and published the first volume in the same 
year (1867) and the same place (London) 
as Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

The Marx family of seven first lived in 
two rooms of London’s slummy Soho. 
Father Marx could not write at home. 
For years he went to the British Museum 
reading room to work. He had talked 
much of force, meaning bombs and guns. 
Henceforth he was busy building a powder 
magazine of ideas. He had written: 
“Theory, too, becomes a physical force 
when it takes possession of the masses.” 
He also observed: “There can be no talk 
of a real revolution in such a time as this, 
when general prosperity prevails.” 

At home, gentle-born Jenny, his wife, 
descendant of the Duke of Argyle, planned 
and scrimped and did not whine. ‘“Len- 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 
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chen” (Helene Demuth), given to Jenny 
by her mother as a wedding present, slaved 
till the end of her life with little or no 
pay, while the Master was writing tomes 
about the exploitation of the working class. 
Friend Engels was at Manchester holding 
down a job and scheming how to get hold 
of more and more money. Marx’s letters 


Kar” Marx 
He shared 1867 with Darwin. 


to Engels had one refrain: “Lend me ‘i 


Eventually Engels sold his interest in a 
textile business, settled an annuity of £350 
on Marx, moved to London to help him 
still more. 

When the first volume of Capital was 
published (in German) it raised no great 
storm. It was to do its work later—in 
Germany, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Russia, Japan, Latin-America, 
China. It was not a guidebook for revolu- 
tionists. It was the fountain-head of a 
social current. 

Boils, hemorrhoids, lazy liver, insomnia 
and neurasthenia prevented the comple- 
tion of Vols. II and III of the Marxian 
masterpiece, though he did much work on 
them. They were later edited and maneu- 
vered into print by Friend Engels (1885 
and 1894). With more money to spend, 
Marx tried to build up his health. He had 
sat too long in the British Museum read- 
ing room, fought too many losing battles 
with pawnbrokers and poverty. Faith- 
fully, Jenny died in 1881. He followed 
within 18 months. They and “Lenchen” 
and a Marx grandson lie in Highgate Cem- 
etery, outside of London, England. 
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Psychoanalytical, Biographer Riihle ex- 
plains his subject’s “arrogance, self-con- 
ceit, dogmatism, disputatiousness, irrita- 
bility” as follows: 1) Karl Marx was the 
only son of a cultured father who expected 
much of him, but the boy took no dis- 
tinguished part in the life of his two uni- 
versities, felt himself a failure; 2) he was 
a Jew; 3) he had poor health (chiefly a 
lazy liver) from his boyhood. Results: 
1) inferiority complex; 2) the grand dic- 
tatorial manner as protective coloring. 

Significance. Author Riihle’s book is 
published as the “only biography avail- 
able in English.” The translation from 
German has the feeling of fidelity. It is 
not a first-rate biography. It contains too 
much socialism, too little of the man Marx 
and the men and women close to him. The 
creator of international Socialism’s bible 
deserves better of biography than Herr 
Rihle, a retired politician-journalist, has 
done. 


Thirteen Deaths 


AWAKE AND REHEARSE—Louis Brom- 
field—Stokes ($2.50). 

Essence of the Midwest was Author 
Bromfield’s best book (The Green Bay 
Tree). Accurately New England was his 
Pulitzer Prize novel (Early Autumn). 
Awake and Rehearse includes a third sort 
of American, the Henry James-Edith 
Wharton expatriate variety. Bubbling 
over with abundance of “material,” Author 
Bromfield has been praised for having 
much to say, blamed for saying it hastily 
in slovenly prose. This time he says less, 
says it better. 

Awake and Rehearse is a macabre title 
for a group of 13 stories (four are new; 
nine have appeared in magazines), each of 
which concerns death in the form of a 
corpse, or a jar of human ashes, or eyes 
with the light gone out of them. Ap- 
proximating novels in manner and matter, 
two of the longest represent the author at 
his best. The first, ““The Cat That Lived 
at the Ritz,” is a shrewd and rather cruel 
story of an American spinster whose 
corpse, lying in the Paris Ritz, is robbed by 
her fake-duchess friend and guarded by 
her life-long enemy, “the cat that lived at 
the Ritz.” 

The final tale, “The Apothecary,” is a 
grim parable of the vulgar and aging rich 
who gather around them impoverished 
Parisians with cheap titles and cheaper 
morals. In a “quaint” apartment over an 
apothecary’s shop in the Faubourg St 
Germain, a noisy female parasite gives a 
dinner to consolidate her waning position. 
To jaded guests she offers, as entertain- 
ment and prey, a virginal American heir- 
ess, Anne. A curious decadent odor hangs 
over the affair, waves of sickening smell 
choke the perverted conversation. Anne, 
suffocating, escapes from the room. Down- 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Sworps AND Roses—Joseph Hergesheimer, Knopf, $3.50. The es 
sence of proverbial Southern romance imprisoned in luxuriant 
prose. (See Time April 29.) 


Tomorrow Never Comes—Robert L. Duffus, Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50. Effervescent satire on South American love and war. (April 


A Native Arcosy—Morley Callaghan, Scribners, $2.50. Stories, 
brusque, compact, intently modern. (April 29.) 


Jenovan’s Day—Mary Borden, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. Evolution 
y the compelling background for a modern melodrama. (April 29.) 
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stairs she clatters into something that 
jangles dismally. It is a metal funeral 
wreath of painted violets and roses. A 
door opens and in the dim light Anne sees 
three women clucking over the apothe- 
cary’s bloated corpse. Overwhelmed again 
by the curious decadent odor, Anne recog- 
nizes it at last—the odor of Death. 


ee eee 
Modern Inquisition 


Pick Up Tue Pieces—North 3-1— 
Doubleday, Doran ($3). 

In Grimm’s more lurid fairy tales one 
reads of ogres chopping off legs and arms 
to make the body fit a pallet. In circles 
of Dante’s Inferno, and in histories of 
the Spanish Inquisition, are the rack, the 
wheel, ingenious machines of torture. In 
Pick Up the Pieces a victim reports the 
filthy strait-jacket, instrument of torture 
in a modern, real-life insane asylum. 

North 3-1,—that was the number of his 
ward in the last institution he attended— 
is now a successful publicity director, but 
he was once a drunkard suffering from 
delirium tremens with all its accoutrement 
of weird hallucination. A pest to his 
family, he voluntarily entered various 
asylums for “cures,” but remained in- 
voluntarily. Worst of the lot was the 
private sanitarium which he _ entered 
docilely enough, till he noticed the barred 
windows and thug-attendants. He there- 
upon tried to leave, but his board, $40 a 
week “and extras,” was too valuable to the 
“doctor.” Lashed to an iron cot in the 
canvas sack that was a strait-jacket, 
North 3-1 struggled in vain to escape; 
and, doped as he was, he did not then 
feel the cords cutting through flesh to 
the bone of his arms, his ankles, the back 
of his neck. Severe infection set in. 
North 3-1 survived but was badly crippled. 
The occasional complaint that reached the 
outside world was promptly explained as 
insane maundering of an unbalanced mind. 
For such is the inevitable strangle-hold 
that a keeper has on his charges. 

Author North 3-1’s testimony suggests 
severe indictment for the private sanita- 
rium carelessly licensed, and of the state 
hospital crowded heterogeneously with 
murderers pleading insanity, with bona 
fide idiots, and with plain drunkards. 
First Swinnerton 

Tue Merry Heart—Frank Swinnerton 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

A “promising first novel” is distinctly 
more the vogue than “another book by. 

.” Frank Swinnerton, long-accepted 
writer of suave character studies, also 
wrote a First Novel, and it won him “im- 
mediate recognition as a young writer of 
distinction.’ Published now in this coun- 
try, The Merry Heart is subtitled “A 
Gentle Melodrama,” involving as it does 
the death of villain and the charming 
capers of a gay, cynical young hero. The 
complicated plot is only less foxtaeen 
than that of Swinnerton’s latest novel, - 
Brood of Ducklings—Hero Locritus fea 
down the villain who has absconded with 
his sister Fanny, only to discover that the 
same villain has kept his, Locritus’s, 
sweetheart Margaret out of her inherit- 
ance. At a single stroke Locritus there- 
upon restores Fanny to her rightful suitor, 
restores himself and the inheritance to 
Margaret, and they all live happily. 
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EDUCATION 


Selection of Fittest 


Newspaper readers remarked last week 
the nearly simultaneous announcements of 
a “Genius School” at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and a “Genius Hunt” at the Edison 
laboratories in West Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Edison, who is in Fort Myer, Fla., and has 
often been called a genius, did not deny 
that genius was what he was hunting. But 
from Johns Hopkins went a protest to the 
press: “Please note that we have not used 
the word ‘genius’ once in our plan. We 
would appreciate it if you would avoid the 
use of this word, since it is likely to be 
misunderstood.” 

An accurate description of the new 
Johns Hopkins plan might liken it to the 
Rhodes foundation for U. S. students, with 
Johns Hopkins substituted for Oxford 
University, chemistry specified as the 
special subject for study, and U. S. In- 
dustry in the position of founder. From 
each of the 48 states, one chemistry 
student will be chosen annually to go to 
Johns Hopkins, to study mathematics, 
physics, English and chemistry (inorganic, 
organic, physical, analytical) under Pro- 
fessor Neil Elbridge Gordon, recently ap- 
pointed to the University’s new Chair of 
Chemistry. Students may leave their uni- 
versities for Johns Hopkins in their sopho- 
more, junior or senior years. Their selec- 
tion will depend upon state committees of 
chemical companies and educators, and 
upon their “health, ability to co-operate, 
creative ability, intellectual honesty, per- 
sistency, faculty of observation, enthusi- 
asm, initiative, reliability, conduct, mo- 
rality, scholarship.” The aim: to produce 
younger and better chemists. 

The chair which Chemist Gordon occu- 
pies at Johns Hopkins was given by Man- 
hattan Lawyer Francis Patrick Garvan, 
chairman of the Johns Hopkins Chemical 
Foundation, onetime (1900-10) Assistant 
Attorney General of the U. S. He, no 
chemist, was last week given a medal by 
the American Chemical Society for being 
“greatest lay patron of chemistry in the 
United States” (see p. 48). 

Chemistry Patron Garvan was _ also 
among those who have given a scholarship 
fund ($1,000 annually) to help the Johns 
Hopkins plan. The scholarships are to be 
established in every State. Other con- 
tributors so far include: Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. (Ohio), Bill Raskob Memorial 
Foundation (Delaware ),* General Motors 
Corp. (Michigan), Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. (West Virginia). 


The Edison “Genius Hunt” consists in 
finding in each State the high school stu- 
dent who has most distinguished himself 
In scientific subjects during the present 
school year. In August, Mr. Edison will 
give the 48 students an examination, will 
take the one with the highest mark into 
his New Jersey laboratories for instruction 
(sometimes personal). The Governors of 
18 states have already notified their 
Boards of Education to help hunt. 


— 


*Memorial of John J. Raskob (du Pont in 
terests, General Motors, Democratic National 
Committee) in memory of his son, who was 
killed in a motor accident last summer (TIME, 
July 16). 

















Frigidaire 
alone offers the new 


Frigidaire Cold Control 


Turn the lever...and deli- 
cious new desserts freeze 
quickly . . - perfectly. 


NCE again Frigidaire has de- 
veloped a new way to make 
refrigeration simpler, more con- 
venient,and more trulyautomatic. 
The new Frigidaire Cold Con- 
trol is a simple patented device 
which enables you to control the 
time required to make sparkling 
full-size ice cubes ... and to tap 
Frigidaire’s surplus power for 
freezing salads and desserts 
easily and quickly. 
You can make 
entertaining simpler, 
easier, pleasanter. No 
longer need your 
party menus cause 
you worry and doubt. 
No longer need you 
be at a loss for an un- 


with the Cold Control, with its 
surplus ice freezing power and 
its many exclusive conveniences 
will simplify, immeasurably, 
planning and preparation of 
your meals. 

See the New Frigidaire today. 
See how quietly it operates... 
you don’t hear it start, stop, or 
run. Find out about the remark- 
ably low prices. The Frigidaire 
dealer will be glad to show you 
the complete Frigidaire line and 
quote you the new low prices. 
Write for our new recipe book 

which shows you how 
to make scores of 
delicious new frozen 
delicacies with the 
aid of Frigidaire Cold 
Control. It will be 
forwarded together 
with a copy of our 
book on refrigeration 


usual salad...a mew The Cold Control regulates the for health. Mail the 


“ae ° freezing speed of ice cubes and 
dessert. Frigidaire, " en. 
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coupon now... today. 


a] FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
i Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. Z-308, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me without obligation copies of the Frigidaire Recipe Book 
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closes at night 
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TIME 


BUSINESS & FINANCE | 


“One Big Union” 


Long has the radical cried for “One Big 
Union,” for all the Workers to be gathered 
together in one all-inclusive organization. 
Thus far, however, One Big Union for the 
workers has been a soap-bubble blown 
from the soap-box. Indeed, it is the 
Radical’s enemy, the Capitalist, who has 
recently been unifying, and to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Fewer and bigger panks— 
fewer and bigger department stores— 
fewer and bigger soaps—it is in an Age 
of Merger that Industry lives today. The 
One Big Union may eventually arrive. But 
the One Big Business appears more defi- 
nitely on its way. 

Among last week’s evidences of business 
unification were: 

Otis-Mather. Famed Cleveland brokers 
are Otis & Co.; famed Otis & Co. partner 
is Cyrus S. Eaton, of the Congressional 
Eatons.* When in Manhattan, Broker 
Eaton stops at the Biltmore, takes the 
Presidential Suite. When in Northfield, 
Ohio, he stays at his summer home (the 
summer home of Tireman Seiberling is 
also in Northfield). When in England 
(which he visited last summer) he rented 
a spacious estate, entertained on royal 
scale. He is a collector of books on sports 
and supports the Northfield Hunt Club. 
From faces, Broker Eaton likes to deduce 
character, studies physiognomies with at- 
tentive eye. Broker Eaton and his as- 
sociates (loosely referred to as the “Eaton 
interests”) have holdings in Republic Iron 
& Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Inland 
Steel, Central Alloy Steel & Otis Steel—a 
steel group with an aggregate ingot capac- 
ity equal to about 70% of U. S. Steel’s 
output. 

Last week Broker Eaton’s steel interests 
were expanded to include an “alliance” 
with the iron interests of another famed 
Clevelander, William G. Mather, whose 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. joined the large 
group of “Eaton interests.” Oldest mining 
company in the Lake Superior region, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. iron ore proper- 
ties ranked with the richest in the coun- 
try. Its subsidiary properties include a 
railroad, a fleet of 24 ships, a power com- 
pany, bituminous coal deposits, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand acres of timber 
lands. Thus Broker Eaton’s various steel 
companies were assured of ample raw 
material, and Cleveland’s Steel Eatons and 
Iron Mathers were well and _ profitably 
linked. 

Radiator-Standard-Johns-Manville. 
To American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. came last month a merger. To 
the combination last week Johns-Manville 
Corp. came at least as close as rumors 
could bring it. Basis for rumors was elec- 
tion of Clarence M. Woolley, potent Radia- 
tor Chairman, to the Johns-Manville di- 
rectorate, and the recent election of two 
“Morgan Men” to Radiator directorates. 
The Morgan House has lately been promi- 
nent in the management of Johns-Man- 
ville, having installed the late Theodore 
Merseles as president and succeeded him 


Gein 


*Uncle Charles A. Eaton represents New 
Jersey; Cousin William R. Eaton, lover of 
card-tricks, represents Colorado. 





with Lewis H. Brown, both formerly of 
Montgomery Ward. So strongly was the 
predicted merger looked upon as a Mor- 
gan maneuver that when, last week, Presi- 
dent G. D. Crabbs of Cincinnati’s Philip 








Cyrus S. EATon 


. Studies physiognomies. 


Carey Mfg. Co., showed himself in the 
Morgan Manhattan offices, the rumors 
promptly added the Carey name to the 
merger list. With American Radiator for 
the heating, Standard Sanitary for the 
plumbing, and Johns-Manville and Carey 
for the roofing & shingling, the Morgan 
House would appear to be a model dwell- 
ing. 

Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham- 
Spaulding. Another merger following a 
merger was definitely announced in the 
jewelry. field. Last March Manhattan’s 
Black, Starr & Frost and Gorham Co. 
bought themselves a corporate wedding 
ring and decided to go down the path of 
business life together. Last week, how- 
ever, this matrimonial metaphor became 
somewhat mixed when Spaulding & Co., 
Inc., joined the union. A holding com- 
pany—Gorham, Inc.—was formed to 
handle the joint affairs of the three com- 
panies, each of which continued to operate 
its own establishment. Said Edmund C. 
Mayo, head of Gorham, Inc.: “U. S. pros- 
perity has brought about a steady in- 
crease in the demand for fine jewelry.” 

McKesson- Robbins- Merrell. Oldest 
drug house in St. Louis is J. S. Merrell 
Drug Co., founded in 1845 by Jacob S. 
Merrell. Perhaps youngest national drug 
house is McKesson & Robbins, Inc. (suc- 
cessor to McKesson & Robbins, Inc. of 
Conn.) formed in 1928 with the merger of 
16 drug companies. In March, 1929, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., announced the 
acquisition of 18 additional companies. 
Last week J. S. Merrell Drug Co. was 
sold to McKesson & Robbins, began to 
operate as a McKesson & Robbins sub- 
sidiary. In addition to its U. S. companies, 
McKesson & Robbins has branches in 
London, Paris, Montreal, Kobe, Shanghai, 
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Hankow, and many a South American city. 
The 1928 net earnings of the 16 original 
companies was $3,741,281. 

British G. E.-U. S. G. E. No direct 
connection has existed between Gerard 
Swope’s U. S. General Electric Co. and Sir 
Hugo Hirst’s British General Electric Co., 
Ltd., onetime (Time, April 1, et seq.) 
prominent exponent of the Britain-for- 
the-British financial theory. Last week, 
however, such a connection was rumored in 
the report that British G. E. contemplated 
merging with Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., largest British makers of elec- 
trical equipment. Inasmuch as Associated 
Electrical Industries is about one-third 
owned by International Electric Co., and 
as this latter corporation is a subsidiary 
of U. S. General Electric, it seemed at 
least possible that Sir Hugo might find 
himself indeed entangled in the tentacles 
of the U. S. Money Octopus. Rumored 
negotiations between British G. E. and As- 
sociated Electrical Industries were last 
month denied, but Sir Hugo’s unsuccessful 
attempt to keep British G. E. stock from 
U. S. holders was said to have resulted in 
a resumption of merger conferences. 

—_—o—. 
Arkansas Natural 

It has been several weeks since stock 
market daily turnovers have approached 
the records set by the Big Hoover Market 
and the Big, Bad Federal Reserve. Last 
week, however, the Manhattan Curb re- 
ported a day’s turnover of 2,537,000 
shares, third largest in Curb history and 
considerably exceeded only by Nov. 28, 
1928 with its three million record. Arti- 
ficial, however, was last week’s large statis- 
tics, inasmuch as the high figure resulted 
chiefly from frenzied trading in one issue. 
Opening the day with a 35,000-share order, 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp.—almost in- 
active for months—turned over 516.400 
shares in the day’s trading. 

Arkansas Natural Gas is a subsidiary of 
Cities Service Co.—unique Henry L. 
Doherty being president of both com- 
panies. A. N. G. supplies Little Rock, 
Ark., with gas; owns some 635 miles of gas 
mains and transports some 35 billion cu. 
ft. of gas per year. In addition to its 
16,000 acres of proven gas leases, however, 
it also controls 33,000 acres of proven oil 
leases, and almost 300,000 acres of unde- 
veloped gas and oil lands. Its securities 
have been somewhat in the “dollar a 
dozen” class, the half-million-share day 
closing at 84, a net of three. Most of the 
buying came from the West, was explained 
as originating in a rumor that the company 
had struck a new large-volume well. 

—o—_- 
One Way Bank 


Ideal would be the bank that had all 
deposits and no withdrawals. Utopian, of 
course, such an idea. Yet a long step to- 
ward it has been made in the organization 
of a new (as yet unnamed) trust company 
in Scarsdale. Unique feature of this bank 
will be a bill-paying service for depositors. 
When a bill comes to the depositor’s home, 
it is approved, sent to the bank and paid 
by the bank out of the depositor’s funds. 
Thus the depositor is saved the mental 
anguish of writing a check and Scarsdale 
tradesmen receive prompt remittances. 

If the service also includes these trades- 
men, however, and if their bills are also 
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paid, the bank activities would seem to 
consist largely of transferring credits from 
one account to the other, meanwhile re- 
taining all the actual cash. Thus if De- 
positor Doctor Jones buys an $8o suit 
from Depositor Tailor Brown, and De- 
positor Tailor Brown owes Depositor Doc- 
tor Jones $80 for services rendered, the 
bank sends the doctor’s check to the tailor 
and the tailor’s check to the doctor and 
everyone is happy. Manhattan business- 
men living in Scarsdale have chartered the 
bank with capital & surplus of $400,000. 
Active in the organization has been Oscar 
F. Banse, treasurer of Vanderbilt Hotel 
Corp. 


Ethyl, Methyl, Amyl 

To an immense majority of U. S. cit- 
izens, alcohol denotes either that which is 
shudderingly referred to as Demon Rum 
or affectionately described as John Barley- 
corn. Yet, despite the tremendous amount 
of advertising which alcohol as a beverage 


TIME 


has immemorially received, its use for 
industrial (i. e., non-beverage) purposes 
has been and remains one of its vitally 
important functions. True, last week’s 
formation of General Industrial Alcohol 
Corp., merger of General Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., Inc., National Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., Inc., and two smaller industrial 
alcohol companies, was a matter of no 
great moment to the Anti-Saloon League 
or to the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. Indeed, the U. S. public 
in general probably took scant interest in 
the facts that the new company will manu- 
facture annually some 5,000,000 gallons 
of denatured alcohol, that it will be eighth 
largest U. S. industrial alcohol concern. 
Yet industrial alcohol, with more than 400 
separate uses, from the ethylene of the 
obstetrician to the embalming fluid of the 
undertaker, is one of the necessities of 
modern existence. Into each life some 
industrial alcohol must fall. 


Ethyl, Methyl, Amyl. There are three 





EVER WONDER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS CONTACTS THINK 


ABOUT YOUR CHECKS ? 


Of course, they know your 
checks are good... in 
the sense that they can be 
readily cashed... 

But haven’t you, your- 
self, seen checks on paper 
that could be used for any 


one of a hundred business 


forms — checks which convey no favorable reflection of the business house that 


issues them ? 


Unimpressive checks do not necessarily imply a poor banking connection. But, 


by and large, it’s the progressive, soundly established bank that’s careful of ap- 


pearances. 


Take up one of your own checks now... Do you think it does justice to your 


credit rating ? 


More than likely it doves because the majority of banks in the largest cities of 


the country furnish checks made on La Monte Safety Paper. These checks in- 


dicate through their very appearance the nature of the business with which they 


are concerned ; they are handsome, dignified, impressive; they completely answer 


the purpose for which they were designed. 


You are entitled to the best in checks; you can recognize the best by the 


wavy lines, which are the sign of La Monte National Safety Paper. If your bank 


isn’t giving you this service you might say a word to them. George La Monte & 


—=~cCA-MONTE — 
NATIONAL” SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


Son, 61 Broadway, New 
York. 
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general kinds of alcohol—ethyl, methyl 
and amyl. Ethyl alcohol is grain alcohol, 
and may be used socially (as in cocktails) 
as well as industrially. Methyl alcohol is 
wood alcohol, made by distillation of the 
gases which escape from burning wood. 
Unlike ethyl, methyl is immediately poi- 
sonous, almost instantaneously fatal. Amyl 
alcohol is a by-product of ethyl, is an 
acrid, evil-smelling substance commonly 
known as fusel oil, and is a comparatively 
unimportant member of the alcohol family. 
Industrial alcohol is ethyl alcohol de- 
natured by the addition of methyl alcohol 
to ma®é it unfit for beverage purposes. 
There are other denaturants, such as sul- 
phuric ether, turpentine, benzol and animal 
oil, but methyl is generally employed. 
Thus when unskillful persons unsuccess- 
fully attempt to take the denaturing out 
of denatured alcohol, the familiar phe- 
nomena of wood alcohol poisoning usually 
result. Ethyl alcohol can_ theoretically 
be made from any sugar, cellulose or 
starch—Germany, for instance, has a 
potato-alcohol industry—but in the U. S. 
alcohol is usually derived from sugar-cane 
molasses, cheap and easily fermentable. 

Uses. During 1928 (fiscal year ending 
June 30) the U. S. produced 92,418,025 
wine gallons of industrial alcohol. Alcohol 
is used in making artificial silks, hair 
tonics, tooth pastes, liniments & lotions, 
ether, perfume, vinegar, tobacco, photo- 
graphic supplies. Makers of soaps, shel- 
lacs, varnishes, polishes and lacquers are 
alcohol-users, so are makers of fungicides, 
insecticides, deodorants and disinfectants 
When alcohol in eau de Cologne is applied 
to an aching head, the alcohol evaporates 
rapidly, uses up the heat of the body and 
cools the fevered brow. When alcohol 
in a liniment is rubbed into the skin it 
dilates the blood vessels and relieves the 
twinges of lumbago, neuritis, ‘muscular 
rheumatism.” Anhydrous alcohol (alcohol 
with all but 0.1% of its water removed) 
makes gasoline more potent, but at present 
gasoline is cheaper than alcohol and in- 
dustrial alcohol is not much used for motor 
fuel in this country. In Germany, how- 
ever (where cheap gasoline is not so 
readily available), many an automobile 
guzzles a mixture of about half alcohol, 
half gasoline and a little benzine. A most 
important external use of alcohol by the 
U. S. motorist, however, is found in al- 
cohol anti-freeze mixtures. U. S. radiators 
absorb anti-freeze alcohol at the rate of 
40 million gallons per vear. 


——©——_ 


Switzerland In 

Having last fortnight (Trme, May 6) 
established a U. S. branch, Germany’s I. 
G. Farbenindustrie last week strengthened 
its international position by adding the 
Swiss chemical industry to the European 
chemical cartel. For, though I. G. Dyes 1s 
not the entire German chemical industry, 
it does occupy a dominant position in its 
field, and growth of the cartel is reflected 
in prosperity at Frankfort. Prominence ol 
Germany in the international chemical 
field is shown by the fact that cartel rep- 
resentatives, meeting in Paris, last week 
allotted 74% of the export trade to Ger- 
many, 17% to France and 8% to Switzer- 
land. Sole check to cartel plans was the 
failure to bring Britain’s chemical industry 
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into the cartel structure, but cartel leaders | 
trust that they will eventually be able to 
overcome the British tradition of indi- 
vidualism which has thus far made the 
United Kingdom a conspicuous exception 
to the prevailing cartel trend. 

ay ae 


4o Years 

Almost 40 years ago Bridge Builder | 
Gustav Lindenthal strolled along the east | 
bank of the Hudson, looked across the | 
river to the Weehawken side. He could 
see blue sky and grey water and green | 
trees, but his thoughts were not on the | 
works of nature but on the works of man. | 
Why not (thought he) build a bridge across | 
the river? It was seven years since En- | 
gineer Roebling had finished bridging the | 
East River with his famed Brooklyn 
Bridge. Why should not the Hudson be | 
spanned as well? So Engineer Lindenthal | 
thought of two high towers with long 
chains sweeping down from their tops, and 
of the bridge itself, hung from these 
chains by a myriad of suspension wires 
that made a _ harp-like structure with 
strings of steel for the wind to play. So, in 
1890, was formed the North River Bridge 
Co., a corporation dedicated solely to the 
building and operation of a Manhattan- 
Jersey bridge. Engineer F. W. Roebling 
was one of the original incorporators; so 
was the late great Samuel Rea, onetime 
(1913-25) Pennsylvania R. R. president. | 
So was the late, great Thomas Fortune | 
Ryan (Time, Dec. 3). But of all that 
original company, only Builder Lindenthal, 
now 78, is alive today. And over the Hud- 
son River, on Manhattan’s west hangs yet 
no path of steel. 

There have been many other bridges 
under which the waters east of Manhattan 
have flowed since that time, and tunnels, 
too, have been built both east and west. 
In 1896 the Williamsburg Bridge was 
begun; in 1go1 the Queensboro and the 
Manhattan. But none of these bridges 
were over Builder Lindenthal’s river, al- 
though, as city commissioner of bridges 
he redesigned the Williamsburg Bridge and 
aided in the construction of the others. 
Meanwhile Railroader Rea, having found 
bridging the Hudson an insoluble financial 
problem, turned his attention to tunnels, 
and for him Consulting Engineer Linden- 
thal worked on the building of the 21-ft. 
cast iron tubes through which travelers 
from Pennsylvania Station today pass en 
route to the Jersey mainland. Later, still 
working with Mr. Rea, Builder Linden- 
thal came even closer to the realization of 
his ambition when he bridged Hell Gate, 
to the north, with a thousand-foot arch of 
steel. 

But still the Hudson was unbridged, and 
still the North River Bridge Co. was more 
a prospectus than a performance. Further- 
more, the Pennsylvania R. R., now snugly 
located in Manhattan, could not well be ex- 
pected to take interest in additional 
bridges. And Builder Lindenthal and his 
associates were growing old. Undiscour- 
aged, however, he continued with his plans. 
After the conclusion of the War, he sug- 
gested that an admirable War Memorial 
would be a bridge across the Hudson, but 
this suggestion met with no great approval. 
Some six years ago, when even New York’s 
City Fathers had begun to catch up with 
the Lindenthal vision, patient Mr. Linden- 
thal put a definite location (West 57th | 





No. 5 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 


Towns Grow... 


HEN the water mains go 
in, permanent and indestructible, 
an enduring basis is laid for 
lasting community expansion... 

In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 
supply of constantly growing 
communities. 

By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 


permanent growth of our 
country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS «°F LECT RIC (| OMP: 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


eJnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-11. 





Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share- 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 

We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 


MEMBERS; New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 











**The Oldest American 





Prevent adjustment delays in 
Parcel Insurance 


po the cost of a few pennies you 
can assure prompt adjustment 
of loss through theft, damage or de- 
struction of each Parcel Post package 
you send out. Simply enclose a North 
America coupon in each Parcel 
Post package. 

Any North America Agent canexplain 
this inexpensive and dependable pro- 
tection, or send the attached coupon 
for full information. 


North America Agents are listed in the Insur- 
ance section of the classified telephone direc- 
tories under “INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-5 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company”’ 


Founded 1792 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


Man a 
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Gustav LINDENTHAL 
He would rather go over than under. 


Street) to his bridge, drew plans, estimated 
expenditures. But the City Fathers had 
other ideas, and when at last a Hudson 
River bridge was actually begun, it was the 
now-building structure from 178th Street 
to Fort Lee. Ironic, to Mr. Lindenthal, 
must be the sight of the Fort Lee towers, 
of his dream transplanted and its fulfil- 
ment in other hands. 

Still undiscouraged, however, he con- 
tinued to plan, to calculate, and last week 


| his project at least reached as far as the 


newspaper headlines, and his bridge ap- 
peared in diagram if not in steel. For with 
Major General Edgar Jadwin, U. S. Army 
Chief of Engineers, was filed an applica- 
tion for permission to construct a suspen- 
sion bridge from West 57th Street, Man- 
hattan, to New Jersey. First announce- 
ments of the application linked the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. with the North River 
Bridge Co., told how the B. & O. was de- 
termined to get into New York, discussed 
plans and specifications not only of the 
bridge but of a great railroad terminal in 
the neighborhood of West 57th Street and 
Ninth Avenue. Except for the fact that 
the bridge clearance was not quite high 
enough to provide for the masts of ocean 
liners, War Department permission seemed 
virtually assured, and very few ocean liners 
get as far inland as 57th Street. 

More recent developments, however, in- 
dicated that Builder Lindenthal’s troubles 
are not entirely over. Most disconcerting 
was the attitude of the B. & O. Said its 
President Daniel Willard: ‘Inasmuch as 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad does not 
with its own rails extend north of Philadel- 


phia at this time, that company is naturally 


not in a position to give its direct support 
to the project.’”* 

Perhaps Builder Lindenthal will be able 
to solve all his problems, and perhaps the 
City of New York will build his bridge if 
the B. & O. does not. But by 1930 the 
North River Bridge Co. will have been in 
existence for 4o years. And Builder Lin- 
denthal will be 79 years old. 

*B. & O. access to New York depends upon 4 
trackage agreement with Reading Railroad. A 
minority Reading stockholder, the B. & O has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for control of the road. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin 
Brandreth McAlpin Jr. of Greenwich, 
Conn., eldest son and daughter-in-law of 
Col. B. B. McAlpin (hotels, law) of Man- 
hattan; a son (first grandson), 7 lbs. 9 oz. 
Name: B. B. McAlpin III. 


ALT EER 

Engaged. James Cash Penney Jr. of 
White Plains, air amateur, son of the 
chain store tycoon, Prohibition patron and 


Hoover intimate (Time, Jan. 28); to a 
Miss Elinor Snyder of Manhattan. 


a 
Engaged. Edward Estlin Cummings 
(e. e. cummings), 34, of Manhattan, man- 
nered novelist (The Enormous Room), 
playwright (Him), poet (and, is 5) who 
likes to ignore capital letters, Wartime 
ambulance driver, son of a Unitarian min- 
ister of Cambridge, Mass.; to Anne Min- 
nerly Barton, 31, of Manhattan, onetime 
wife of Caricaturist Ralph Barton. 


—— 

Engaged. Arthur Schulte of San Fran- 

cisco, son of Tobacco Store Tycoon David 

A. Schulte of Manhattan; to one Luise 
Meyer of San Francisco. 


Engaged. Margaret Hitchcock Sims of 
Boston, daughter of Rear-Admiral William 
Sowden Sims, U. retired; to Robert 
Holbrook Hopkins, Boston lawyer. 

Engaged. Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, 21, second son of the onetime 
German Crown Prince; to Lili Damita of 
Hollywood, French cinemactress. Stop- 
ping in Los Angeles, last week, Prince 
Louis said he liked the town, might stay, 
might work, might get naturalized. 

Married. Marian Dawes of Chicago, 
daughter of Banker William Ruggles 
Dawes, cousin of Charles Gates Dawes; 
to Donald Seymour Walker of Manhattan, 
Annapolis graduate; in Chicago. 

a a ee 

Married. Suzette de Marigny Dewey 
of Warsaw, Poland, daughter of Charles 
Schuveldt Dewey, financial adviser to the 
Republic of Poland, onetime (1924-27) 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
and Frederick Moulton Alger Jr. of De- 
troit, member of Adviser Dewey’s staff, 
grandson of the late Russell A. Alger, 
Secretary of War under President McKin- 
ley; in Warsaw. 

Married. Joseph Devoe Norton, Bos- 
ton department store clerk, onetime crack 
amateur golfer (protégé of Amateur 
Francis Ouimet); and Caroline Isabel 
Phelan of Boston, daughter of Banker 
James J. Phelan; in Newton, Mass. 
Banker Phelan did not fancy a son-in-law 
who made a career of golf. Golfer Nor- 
ton stopped playing, went to work. 

—©>—_ 

Married. Siegfried Roeblitig, 38, of 
Bernardsville, N. J., descendant of the 
engineers Roebling who built Brooklyn 
Bridge; and one Mildred K. Kunath, 23, 
of Matawan, N. J.; in Manhattan. 

— + —— 

Elected. David A. Crawford of Chi- 
cago, executive vice president of Pullman 
Co.; to be president, succeeding the late 
Edward Francis Carry of Chicago. 


TIME 


Resigned. Junius Parker of Rye, N. 
Y.; from the board chairmanship of 
American Tobacco Co. and the presidency 
of American Cigar Co. In the latter office 
he is succeeded by President George Wash- 
ington Hill of American Tobacco. 

a 

Died. Mrs. Fannie Dixwell Holmes of 
Washington, wife of Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court; in Washington. The 
Holmeses were married in 1872. 

Died. Mrs. Ella H. Pancoast Widener, 
of Elkins Park, Pa., wife of Joseph E. 
Widener, Philadelphia financier, horse 
fancier, art collector; of heart disease; in 
Elkins Park. 

Died. Joseph S. Otis of New Orleans, 
President of J. S. Otis Mahogany Co., 
Inc.; by suicide (poison, shooting); in 
New Orleans. 


61 


Died. Thomas Aloysius (“Tad”) Dor- 
gan, 52, of Great Neck, L: I, famed 
slangman, sport cartoonist, comic strip 
artist (Jndoor Sports) of the Hearst news- 
papers, native of San Francisco; of heart 
disease and bronchial pneumonia; in Great 
Neck. In boyhood a buzz-saw ripped off 
most of “Tad’s” right hand. He learned 
to draw left-handed. In 1920, when he 
saw Jack Dempsey knock out Billy Miske, 
he had a heart attack. After that he was 
confined to his home, drawing every day, 
but attending no heart-affecting sport 
events. Occasionally he went to Man- 
hattan, stared up Broadway from a suite 
in the Hotel McAlpin. He adopted two 
Chinese boys, one of whom became his 
personal ringside and diamondside re- 
porter. Many a drawing made in Great 
Neck he signed: ‘Tad, Moscow” or “Tad, 
Shanghai.” His home stood between 
those of two of his numberless friends, 
Fisticuffer James J. Corbett, retired, and 
Funnyman Ring W. Lardner. 


A YARN OF SAVINGS 








A QUARTER OF A CENTURY! 
Adams-Millis Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1904—a quarter of a century 
ago. With the present vogue of short 
skirts it now has a demand for a daily 
output of 20,000 dozen pairs of hose. 

This Tar-heel house has its head- 
quarters at High Point, N. C., with yarn 
spinning and hose-knitting plants in 
adjacent towns. 


Several thousand workmen are re- 
quired in the various plants, and it is the 
policy of the house to sell through the 
wholesale trade only, yet only the three 
billing clerks shown above are required 
to handle all of the billing. Briefly, that 
is its ‘‘yarn of savings.” 

The secret of this economy in billing 
costs is the *Mani-Fold Method of Con- 
tinuous Forms. 


At one writing, with no insertion by 
hand of carbon paper, no fussy “‘jogging 
up” of forms and carbons, nor other 
wasteful operations, four copies of every 
invoice is made. The original and dupli- 
cate (the latter in a different color of ink) 
go to the customer, the third copy goes to 





*Trade-mark trade-name for two to ten-part 
continuous forms used for invoices, acknowledg- 
ments, and other business records, 





ADVERTISEMENT — 





A WHOLESALE INSTALLATION 
But it has also an appeal to Manufacturer and Retailer 


the bookkeeping department for posting 
and the fourth copy goes to the salesman. 


SIX SUPERIORITIES. Adams- Millis 
Corporation are typical of thousands of 
qther concerns in the wholesale, retail 
and manufacturing field who have found 
the six superiorities of the Mani-Fold 
Method of Continuous Forms: 


1, 50% saving in time. Mani-Fold 
speeds routine; gets records out on 
time, and right. 

- 20% to 100% less duplication of 
effort. Fewer writings. Fewer errors. 
Simplifies office routine. 

- 95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead, fewer operators. 

. 30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Dollars and cents economy. 

. 25% to 100% improvement in ap- 
pearance with appreciable economies 
in printing. 

6. Accurate registration of forms with 
as many copies as needed. 

FREE BOOKLET. Send for a copy 
of FREE booklet—‘‘Men of Mani-Fold 
Experience,’’—and a sample set of Mani- 
Fold Continuous Forms. Address The 
Mani-Fold Company, (Division United 
Autographic Register Company), 13362 
Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Order is 
Power 


An orderly record is the greatest 
assistance to an orderly mind. 


said 
Benjamin Franklin 


The Original 
Loose-Leaf 
Personal 
Finance 
System 


ERFECT order — in your personal affairs. 

That is the promise of $MY FINANCESS 

revised. It is easy, quick, and fun to keep 
your records this way. 
’ The Entries Chart tells you instantly 
where to make entries. Numbered Check 
Columns make incomplete entries impos- 
sible. This new method will enable you to 
make out your Income Tax Returns more 
quickly and easily by providing all the 
required data. 

This handy, inexpensive unit is contained 
in a handsome binder. Being loose leaf it 
can be adapted to your own particular 
needs. No matter what system you are 
now keeping, it will pay you to look into 
this one. It obsoletes all others. 


See what Mr. C. N. Stone, Vice-President 
of Babson’s Statistical Organization, says: 
“IT am impressed with the value of your 
loose-leaf book for private records, which you 
call 8 MY FINANCES 8. In providing the 
public with this convenient method of record- 
ing personal finances you are_ promoting 
efficiency where it is greatly needed and are 
pe rforming a real service. 
“$ MY FINANCES $ is unmistakably a qual- 
ity product You seem to have worked 
excellence into every detail.’’ 


Genuine Cow hide, $6.75 Fabrikoid, $4.75 


Complete 

Investigate for yourself. Ask your sta- 
tioner to show you $ MY FINANCES $ 
revised. Note the exact name—the name 
with the dollar sign. If he hasn’t it in stock, 
he will order it for you. Or else you can send 
to us direct. Your money will be refunded, 
if you are not satisfied. 


TRUSSELL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
108 Cottage Street 

New York 
Originator and Maker of the Largest Line of All- 
Leather Ring Books and of the Famous FEATHER- 


WEIGHT Memos less than Half as Thick as 
Any Other Ring Book 


$ TruitBacll 
Finances 


My REVISED $ 


Poughkeepsie 


| famed Tory Member of Parliament, 
| cier (breweries, 
| disease; 


| the late Joseph Hodges Choate, 





| tickets, 


| lins, 
| pills, died in convulsions. 


TIME 


Died. William George Sickel, 61, of 
Baltimore, onetime president of United 
American Lines; on board the S. S. Albert 
Ballin en route from Hamburg to Man- 


| hattan. 


Died. Alastair Ian Valentine, 73, of 
| Chicago, onetime manager and financial 
director of Armour & Co., onetime Presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co. and the 
Armour Elevator Co.; in Chicago. 


Died. Henry Roberts, 76, Hartford, 
Conn., financier (banks, public utilities), 
onetime (1905-07) governor of Connecti- 
cut; of arteriosclerosis; in Hartford. 


—_@-——— 


Died. Lord Younger, 77, of London, 
finan- 
banks, railroads); of heart 
in London. In 1919, with Andrew 
Bonar Law, he swung Conservative sup- 


| port to the Coalition party which elected 
| Prime Minister Lloyd George. 


In 1922 he 
swung the Conservatives the other way, 
caused the Prime Minister’s downfall. He 
was called “the man who pulls the strings 
which make the Ministers dance.” 

Died. George Augustus Peabody, 97, 
of Danvers, Mass., eldest living graduate 
of Harvard College (1852), gentleman 
farmer, big game hunter, world traveler; 
in Danvers. Among his classmates was 

i. a: 
James’s 


Ambassador to the Court of St. 


(1899-1905 ). 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Twins 

In Los Angeles, Calif., twin sisters mar- 
ried twin brothers at a twin wedding two 
months ago. Twin Wives Louise and Lucy 
Young last week filed twin divorce suits in 
Los Angeles’ Superior Court against Twin 
Husbands W. Byrl and Alvin Earl Young. 
Twin charges: the twin husbands’ parents 
had told the twin wives they were only 


| twin boarders. 


Mind 


In the Bronx, N. Y., one Morris Gold- 
stein, out-of-work, despondent, slashed his 
throat, began dictating his will to a police- 
man, changed his mind half-way through, 
offered $1,000 for a blood transfusion to 
save his life, was reported improving. 


Tickets 

In Boston, one Vincent Featherstone 
has sold more than one million tickets in 
his 39 years in the box office of the Hollis 
Theatre. Last week he took one of the 
went inside, saw The Beggar’s 
Opera, first play he had attended, he said, 
in 39 years. 


Hickory Flats 

In Hickory Flats, Miss., the board of 
aldermen has passed ordinances making 
swearwords in public a misdemeanor, 
whiskey on breath a felony. 


o 


Chocolates 
In Rochester, N. Y., one William Col- 


4, ate go chocolate-coated laxative 
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Philadelphia’s Fulop 


Few artists, art critics or art patrons 
who do not live in Manhattan are quick to 
concede that that angular island is the art 
capital of the U.S. Yet it is to Manhattan 
that most U. S. art disputes, such as one 
which lately raged in Philadelphia, are 
taken for judgment. 

About a year ago, ten public-spirited 
Philadelphians commissioned a Hungarian 
artist named Karoly Fulop, who lives in 
Paris, to paint five great murals for the 
music room of the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary. They did not consult the library 
trustees. They felt sure that Artist Fulop 
would produce something unquestionably 
suitable. 

When three of the paintings arrived this 
year from Paris, the trustees bleakly re- 
fused to accept the gift. They gave no 
reasons, but Philadelphia art circles bab- 
bled with conjecture. The trustees were 
piqued at not being consulted, said some. 
They were being city-loyal, said others, 


Can You Afford to be ‘‘Dumb”’ 


when conversation turns to Art, Music, 
Books, Religion, Science and other worth 
Ya while matters. Read and know what is 
going on in the world today “My 
Books” tells you what to read and 
where to buy the best books and maga- 


Zines at money saving prices, 

Write for your copy at once. FREE 

We supply any book in print. Let us quote you, 
Up NEW YORK ee COMPANY 
Dept. 8-E, 25 Dominick S New York 








Telephone 


Will It Sell 
At $300? 


Are there more undis- 
counted possibilities in 
American Telephone than in 
any other high priced in- 
vestment stock? Is American 
Telephone likely to advance 
50% from current prices? 


A special analysis of this 
stock is contained in the lat- 
est issue of our bulletins and 
will be sent free upon re- 
quest to any stock-holder of 
American Telephone or to 
any interested investor. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


R.W. ME NEEL, DIRECTOR e 
AnAnstoc racy of Successtul Investors 
126 NEWBURY ST, BOSTON 


Please send free bulletin AB-7-11-53 
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and saving the work for some Philadelphia 
artist. Some people who took the trouble 
to view the Fulop paintings guessed that 
the trouble lay right there on canvas. 

Huge, the pictures represent The Birth 
of Music. There are bells, babes, cruci- 
fixes, saints, sages, violins, all suavely 
rendered in a flat, decorative style. The 
colors of these allegorical figures pale be- 
side certain swaths of silver paint and viv- 
idly Hungarian ornamentation. It is diffi- 
cult to see the figures, to comprehend the 
designs. 

The trustees refused to countenance 
even a temporary exhibition at the Li- 


brary. So the Fulop patrons, acting anony- | 
mously through some attorneys named | 


Saul, shipped the work to a Manhattan 
gallery, anticipated critical applause 


which, they hoped, would shame their | 


mulish townsmen. 

But when the Manhattan verdict came, 
last week, it could hardly have pleased the 
philanthropists. Excerpts: 

Critic Royal Cortissoz of the New York 
Herald-Tribune: “Some imaginative am- 
bition presumably is involved . . . but it 
has not been at all tangibly realized.” 

The New York World: ““You may bull- 
doze part of the people part of the time, 
but you can’t bulldoze Philadelphia trus- 
tees all of the time.” 

Critic Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times: “. . . There are some big 
bells swinging—bells about the size that 
Mrs. Leslie Carter used to swing from, so 
long, so long ago, in Mr. Belasco’s Heart 
of Maryland. . . . One adoring saint on 
the right is holding a violin . . . another 
is holding a baby that looks rather like 
another violin. ... / Although he calls 
them music and they were designed for the 


walls of a music room, there is nowhere | 


visible a melodic line. . . . Let us say that 
it is a fairly good uprooted modern musical 
chord slurred and fumbled by a maestro 
who partook of too many cocktails the 
previous night.” 


Royal Academy 


Clothes were the keynote, last week, of 


the opening of the Royal Academy ex- | 


hibition in London. The pictures were of 
that conventional, familiar stripe which 


appeals to all well-bred Englishmen. But | 


when Eagless Margot Asquith, who always 
enjoys her own idiosyncrasies, appeared in 
a cubistic gown of black and white chiffon, 
many a dun-clad dowager began sputtering 
to her companions. The newspapers talked 
about it, too. 

London’s tailors had another grievance. 
After studying the clothes represented in 
the portraits, the editor of Tailor and Cut- 
ter spoke editorially for his trade as fol- 
lows: “A portrait does not gain power by 
adding a coat which no self-respecting 
scarecrow would don. Nothing is added to 
the effectiveness of the canvas by omitting 
buttons, ignoring seams and maltreating 
collars and lapels.” Of Artist Augustus 
John’s Portrait of a Man he said: “A more 
graphic title would be Portrait of a Man 
ina Home-made Suit.” Of Artist Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen’s portrait of Sir Ray Lan- 
kester: “The design of the sitter’s suit 
shows dots and blotches as large as but- 
tons. On what loom, one wonders, was 
such a fabric woven?” About all that the 
tailor-editor-art critic approved was Artist 
Oswald Birley’s portrait of George V in 
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The Life of 


a Private Investor 


B ibee private investor is forever fighting ticker 
tape. It runs all day across his desk, interfering 
constantly with the regular course of his business. 
It spoils his luncheon hour, to say nothing of his 
digestion. It winds intricate patterns through his 
dreams. It has, perhaps, caused many a breakfast 
table spat. The average investor is pound and 
hemmed in by a driving necessity to constantly 
watch the ticker tape. 


It needs but a glance at one of the reports of the 
Sterling Securities Corporation to realize how easily 
ticker tape bonds may be broken. Only ten menthis 
in operation, this investment trust has shown 
results that will impress the shrewdest private in- 
vestor. Expertly managed as it is, it has already 
developed a large earned surplus. Dividend require- 
ments for 1929 were more than met in the first 
quarter earnings, so that if the rate is continued for 
the succeeding three quarters there will be an in- 
creasingly substantial equity earned for the com- 
mon stock. 


Full information will be sent upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Distributors 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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live in the house that gas heats 


- end basement drudgery - 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
¢ quiet - truly automatic - 
product of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
376 Lafayette Street, New York 
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black jacket, double-breasted fawn waist- 
coat, grey striped trousers. 


_o 
Damaged Goods 


Patriotic Britishers were fearful, last 
week, lest the famed Portland vase be 
sold across the sea to some wealthy U. S. 
art collector. A ten-inch cinerary urn 
found during the 16th century in an old 
Roman tomb, long owned by Dukes of 
Portland, the vase had been announced for 
auction by the present Sixth Duke, ‘owing 
to the exigencies of the present times.” 
For 119 years the Portlands had loaned 
it to the British Museum. But last week, 
as it stood on display in Christie’s London 
auction rooms, many a Britisher went for 
a last look. Everyone supposed, of course, 
that “some rich American” would carry 
off the treasure. 

Even Edward of Wales strolled in, 
peered at the exquisite white and blue 
glass scene of the marriage of King Peleus 
and Thetis, Queen of the Nereids. It was 
made known that he agreed with connois- 
seurs and critics that $500,000 would by 
no means be an unfair price. 

The auction took 35 seconds. Starting 
at $50,000, the bid rose in $5,000 leaps to 
$147,000. Then there was silence. The 
auctioneer looked inquiringly about. 
Quietly he added $5,000, ordered the vase 
to be removed. “Who's the buyer?” cried 
a woman. “The British public has a right 
‘o know that. The vase has been in our 
museum a century!” 

The buyer was the Duke of Portland. 
He had set his minimum at $250,000. He 
allowed newspapers to state that it would 
be returned to the British Museum. 

Britishers were happy, yet marvelled at 
the absence of U. S. moneybags. Some 
surmised that U. S. financiers are not in- 
terested in damaged goods. In 1845 the 
Portland vase was shattered by one Wil- 
liam Lloyd, a lunatic museum visitor, who 
was fined $15 for his impetuosity. It was 
skillfully repaired, but all connoisseurs 
know the story. 


Philadelphia’s Fortune 

Two decades ago, when Americanization 
was word-of-the-hour, a slim, stylish, grey- 
haired woman with a brisk, dynamic man- 
ner and a pleasant, persuasive voice, left 
the protection of Rittenhouse Square and 
journeyed across Philadelphia to the for- 
eign quarter to “do her bit.” She was 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, daughter of Pub- 
lisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis 
and wife of Edward William Bok, famed 
immigrant-publicist. 

Her problem was obvious. Philadel- 
phia’s foreign quarter was and is like any 
other city’s—crowded, ingrown, hostile to 
the U. S. culture enveloping it, which it 
cannot understand. Mrs. Bok tried the 
teaching of useful trades, U. S. theories of 
liberty and government, the English 
language. She was met with forced in- 
terest, with acquiescence veiling suspicion. 

At length she turned to a _ universal 
language—music. She arranged for les- 
sons for her polyglot protégés. In 1915 
she established the Settlement Music 


TIME 


School Building and endowed it per- 
manently. Results were speedy and 
plainly visible. Hostility and suspicion 
vanished from among the families bene- 
fited by the school’s work. They told their 
neighbors. Friendliness spread. 

Then it became evident that, from a 
musical as well as a social point of view, 
nothing permanent could be accomplished 
except by a national school of music, with 
the best instructors in the world, with no 
entrance qualification but merit. 

In 1923 such a school opened its doors 
—the Curtis Institute of Music, named 
in honor of Mrs. Bok’s mother, consisting 
of three mansions donated by its founder 
in Rittenhouse Square. The first year’s 
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Mrs. Box 


She will put great Mimis with small 
Musettas. 


faculty included Josef Hofmann, piano; 
Marcella Sembrich, voice; Karl Flesch, 
violin; Leopold Stokowski, orchestra. By 
the end of its third year, Curtis Institute 
had taken its place as one of the leading 
schools of music in the world. In 1927, 
Mrs. Bok increased the endowment to a 
total of $12,500,000, announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Hofmann as director. 

Students at the Curtis Institute are 
fortunate. They pay no fees, are given 
pianos and instruments, free rent, free 
attendance at Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs, Metropolitan Opera, and other im- 
portant musical events, summer sojourns 
here or in Europe on the advice of the 
faculty, financial assistance in setting out 
on professional careers. 

Last week Mrs. Bok revealed a further 
extension of activity. She announced that 
the Institute had affiliated with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company to provide 
the city with opera the equal of Chicago’s 
and Manhattan’s. Emily Mlynarski, con- 
ductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic and 
Opera, was named as director of both the 
Curtis Institute Orchestra and the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera, replacing Artur Rod- 
zinski, who has accepted the conductorship 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic: The 
personnel of the opera company will in- 
clude well-known singers as well as stu- 
dents selected from the vocal and operatic 
departments of the institute. 
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Except for the Rochester Opera which, 
before evolving into the American Opera 
Co., was a partial outlet for students of 
the Eastman Scnool of Music, Curtis In- 
stitute will thus offer unique opportunity 
for students to start in the operatic field, 

Imagine the feelings of college baseball 
players if their coach should arrange to 
put a Ruth, Cobb or Hornsby into the line- 
up with them. Just so must feel the sing- 
ing students of Curtis Institute at the 
prospect of participating in productions on 
the same stage with Mary Garden, Duso- 
lina Giannini, John Charles Thomas— 
notables whom the Institute plans to get as 
visiting performers. The students may be 
only Musetta, Micaela or Suzuki, but 
they will work beside and watch a finished 
Mimi, a glorious Carmen, an acclaimed 
Butterfly. 


Coolidge Prize 

In Alexandria, Egypt, last week, a 
Czechoslovak composer opened his morn- 
ing’s mail, found a $1,000 check. Joseph 
Hiittel had won the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Prize offered by the Library of 
Congress for a composition for piano and 
wind sextet. Contestants of 33 nationali- 
ties had submitted 135 scores. Prizeman 
Hiittel’s work chosen unanimously by five 
judges (Judges Georges Barrére, Philip 
Hale, Ernest Henry Schelling, Leopold 
Stokowski and Chief Carl Engel of the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress) will be played next October at the 
Festival of Chamber Music in Washing- 
ton. 


— 


Metropolitan Line-up 

His 21st year as general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company behind 
him, his 41st trip across the Atlantic ahead 
of him, Giulio Gatti-Casazza announced 
last week his new singers for 1929-30. 

Four U. S. singers will make their 
Metropolitan débuts: 1) Santa Biondo, 
lyric soprano, born in Palermo, brought to 
New Haven, Conn., as a child, lately a 
member of the San Carlo and American 
Opera Companies; 2) Eleanor La Mance, 
Jacksonville mezzo-soprano, well known 
in small Italian opera houses; 3) Gladys 
Swarthout, Kansas City mezzo-soprano, 
formerly of the Chicago Opera; 4) Ed- 
ward Ransome, tenor, born in Canada, 
U. S. citizen, known in Italy as Edoardo 
di Renzo. 

Other new voices will be: Elisabeth 
Ohms, Dutch dramatic soprano, with a 
reputation won at the Munich and Covent 
Garden Operas; Antoine Trantoul, French 
tenor of the Paris Opera and Opera 
Comique; Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone, fa- 
vorite interpreter in his native Italy of 
such roles as Don Giovanni; Tancredo 
Pasero, basso, of European and South 
American fame. Josef Rosenstock, con- 
ductor, will be imported from Wiesbaden 
to replace Artur Bodanzky; Ernst Lert, 
stage director of La Scala at Milan, to 
replace Samuel Thewman. 

Six familiar names are absent from 
the list of members for next season: Flor- 
ence Easton, soprano, has asked for a 
year’s rest; Titta Ruffo, baritone, has gone 
into the “talkies”; Feodor Chaliapin will 
not return until season after next; Marion 
Talley is retiring to a farm. 
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CAREFREE MOTORING BEGINS 
Ar Your Car DEALERS Door. 


| Ripe wegen motoring comes from the knowl- 
edge that your car is in perfect condition— 
that it can take the gruelling punishment of a 
sixty mile gait—and like it. 

The logical man to keep your car in this con- 
dition is your car dealer. He is not only equip- 
ped to do it, but has your interest at heart. His 
prosperity and future business depends upon 
your car delivering every mile of performance 
that has been built into it. 

_ Take your car to him at regular intervals for 
Inspection and those minor 

adjustments which cost so 

little, but mean so much. 

Ask his advice on lubrica- 

tion. He is an authority and 

is vitally interested in your 

using the lubricant that will 

best protect your motor. 


An example of this is 
the widespread car dealer 


recognition of HYVIS Motor Oil. Your car 
dealer knows that it carries the approval by name 
or specification of every leading automobile man- 
ufacturer in America. He knows it to bea com- 
pletely super-refined, Pure Pennsylvania Oil— 
an oil that has demonstrated its stamina on the 
proving grounds and the nation’s highways. You 
will find HYVIS in the service departments of 
leading car dealers and the better independent 
filling stations and garages from coast to coast. 
The correct retail price of HYVIS is 35c per 
quart; slightly higher in far 
west and Canada. 

HYVIS is produced by 
Fred G. Clark, Inc., Estab- 
lished 1882. Home office at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Branch 
offices at Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Seattle. Refineries at 

Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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REGUS PRT OFF 


that with the distances they have to cover, 
added-miles-per-gallon help to keep down ex- 
penses. Their preference for the new and 
better Texaco Gasoline is not an accident. It 
is a preference based on performance—on 


actual mileage records. 


And so it is that fleet owners with hundreds 
of cars on the road—great operating companies 
knowing their costs to the last cent—are find- 
ing the new and better Texaco a real economy. 

Wherever their representatives go, they are 
instructed to use this true high test gasoline 
exclusively. Motorists of every type, even those 
who willingly pay three cents or more extra 
for “ specials,” are now turning to Texaco for 


added power and mileage—at no added price. 


, = “travelers” know.... 


For Texaco is high test — in the laboratory 


and on the road, Try the new and better 
Texaco today and check your mileage. 
Texaco is sold in every State—always the 
same—always ready to give you greater and 
smoother power. Fill up at pumps bearing 
the Texaco Red Star with the Green T. 
And for still smoother, safer performance— 


use Texaco Golden Motor Oil. 


THE TEXKAS COM PANGS 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 
GASOLINE 








